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Bewztched and Bewildered 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Emity BLaks 
Bass, her stster 
Anpy, her brother 
Mr. BLAKE \ 
Mrs. BLAKB J 
Puyuuis Hart, her friend 
AURILLA 
SaBILLa >meddlesome witches 
VANILLA 
GILBERT KING, the victim 
MASQUERADERS 

TIME: Halloween evening. 

Sertine: The living room of the Blake 
home. 

Ar Rise: Emity ts seated on the sofa 
reading a book. Bass, dressed in a 
Dutch costume, ts laboriously trying 
to walk in wooden shoes. ANDY is 
tying a black handkerchief over the 
lower half of his face to complete his 
western bad-man costume. 

Bass: I don’t believe anybody actu- 

ally wears these things. Ouch! They 

hurt something fierce. Every time I 

lift a foot, I drop a shoe! 


her parents 





Anpy: Gee! You sound like a horse! 
Hi-ho, Silver! Giddyap! (Gallops 
around the room, shooting his pistols 
and yelling as he goes) 

Emizy: Oh, for mercy’s sake! Can’t you 
be quiet, Andy? I thought you had 
outgrown that western stuff long ago. 

Bass: You’ll use up all your caps in 
that pistol before you ever get to the 
party. 

Anpy: Nope! Not on your life. I got 
plenty more where they came from. 
(To Eminy, jabbing his gun in her 
ribs) Stick ’em up, Sister! 

EmiLy (Rising tn anger): Will you get 
out of here with that silly gun, Andy 
Blake? Can’t you see I’m reading? 

Anpy: Sure, but who wants to read on 
Halloween? This is the night to go 
out and have fun. 

Bass: Sure, Emmy. Every other Hal- 
loween you got dressed up and went 
Halloweening with the rest of us. 

Emity (With dignity): Every other 

Halloween, I was too young to know 

any better. Now, I’m sufficiently 





grown up to know how to enjoy my- 
self at home with a good book. 
Anpby (Grabbing book off sofa): Do you 
call this a good book? ‘Love Son- 
nets from the Porch-Porch-y-geese’’! 
What kind of dumb book is that? 
(Opening it) Good night! Poetry! 
(Reading in falsetto) “How do I love 
thee? Let me count the ways... .” 
Emity: You give me that book, you 
hateful child, and get out of here be- 
fore I call Father. Go on. I mean 
it. Get out! 
Bass: You might as well go, Andy. 
She’s having one of her spells again. 
Emity: And that goes for you too, 
Babs. I want some peace and quiet 
in this living room. I don’t want to 
be tormented by children. 


Bass: Well, for ever more! And how 


old do you think you are, Mrs. 


Methuselah? You’re only one year 
and three days older than I am, so 
there! And only last year you helped 
us soap all the car windows in this 
block. 

Emity: I repeat, that was last year. 
Now I’m a year older and wiser. 

Anpy: A year older and dumber, if you 
ask me. Why even Mom and Pop 
aren’t too old to go to Halloween 
parties. (Mr. and Mrs. BLAKE enter 
dressed in Halloween costumes, repre- 
senting a Sunbonnet Girl and an 
Overall Boy.) 

Mrs. Biake: Who says we're too old 
for Halloween parties? 

Bass: Nobody, Mother. Emmy’s the 
only one in this house who’s too old 
for Halloween. 

Mr. Buake: Oh, she’s just putting on 
an act. Go fix up a costume, Emmy, 
and come along with us. We're 


going down to the community 
center. 

Eminy: No thanks, Dad. I’ve planned 
a quiet evening at home. 

Anpy: With a good book. Some kind 
of Porch-geese love poems. (Makes a 
gagging sound) Sickening, isn’t it?. 

Mrs. Biake: Now, Andy, don’t tease 
your sister. Come here and let me 
fix that bandanna. You'll strangle 
yourself. Aren’t you going to wear 
a mask? 

Bass: They'll all know him the minute 
he opens that mouth of his anyway, 
so why worry about a mask? Look! 
How do you like my shoes. Ouch! 
There I go again! (Trips and almost 
falls) 

Mr. Buake (Catching her): I'd recom- 
mend a change of footgear, or you'll 
wind up with a broken neck. We 
can’t afford any Halloween casu- 
alties. 

Bass: I guess you’re right, Dad. I 
can’t wear these things all evening. 
How about your loafers, Sis? Can I 
wear those? 

Emity: Oh, I guess so. Just put them 
on and get out and leave me alone. 
Bass: O.K., but you don’t need to be 
so miffed about everything. You're 
a regular old grouch these days. I'll 
wear my own loafers, thank you, and 

you can keep the change. (Ezit) 

Anpy: I guess that’s telling you off, 
Miss Emily Blake. Come on, Dad, 
let’s you and me get going. 

Mr. Buake: You run along, Andy. I’ll 
meet you in the car. (Exit ANDY, 
guns blazing) And hold your fire till 
you get to the party. 

Mrs. BuakeE: Is there anything wrong, 
Emily? 





Eminy (Finding her place in her book): 
Wrong? What could be wrong? 

Mr. BuakeE: Well, I don’t get it. 

Emiry (Carefully casual): You don’t 
get what? 

Mr. BuaKke: I don’t get all this business 
about staying home with a good 
book on Halloween. 

Mrs. Buake: Neither do I. It worries 
me. You always had such a good 
time on Halloween, dear. You were 
the life of the party. 

Emixy (In an overly patient tone): Can’t 
you see, Mother, I’m grown up? 
Halloween is for kids. 

Mr. Buake: But we’re not kids, your 
mother and I, and we still manage to 
have some fun on Halloween. 

Emity: Oh, well . . . you and Mother. 
You’re different. Nothing matters 
to you any more. You’re too old. 

Mr. BuaKke: Well, I like that! 

Mrs. Buake: You mean Halloween is 
only for the very young and the very 
old. Is that it, Emily? 

Emity: Something like that. But my 
goodness! Why-.are you asking me 
all these questions? Why are we hav- 
ing a regular inquisition, just be- 
cause I want to stay home and 
improve my mind for a change? 

Mrs. Buake: It’s because it’s such a 
change, Emily, that I don’t like it. 
It’s not like you. Are you sure you 
feel all right? 

Emity: Perfectly all right, Mother. I 
just want to be alone. 

Mr. Buake: Well, you’ll be alone all 
right when we leave. You'll have the 
place to yourself. Are you sure you 
won’t be afraid? 

Emity: Afraid? What is there to be 
afraid of? I’m not an infant. 


Mrs. BuakeE: Oh, Emily. Sometimes I 
could shake you. Why don’t you put 
down that book, get into your Hal- 
loween costume and come along? I 
have your gypsy costume all pressed, 
laid out on your bed. 

Emity: Once and for all, Mother, I 
don’t like Halloween parties. I don’t 
like dressing up in those crazy cos- 
tumes, playing games and eating 
those disgusting pumpkin pies. 

Mrs. Buake: Why Emily Blake, you 
ate a great big piece of pumpkin pie 
for supper. 

Eminy: Well, that was different. That 
wasn’t a Halloween party. 

Mr. Biake: I give up. Come on, 
Mother, let’s you and I go have fun 
and leave our problem child to the 
hobgoblins. 

Mrs. BuakeE: Oh, dear! I hate to leave 
you like this, darling. If some of the 
young folks should drop in for tricks 
or treats, there’s some of that revolt- 
ing pumpkin pie in the ice box and a 
tray of disgusting doughnuts on the 
sideboard. 

Emity: Don’t worry. Nobody will 
drop in. I’m locking the front door 
the minute you leave. 

Mr. Buake: That settles it. (Taking 
his wife’s arm) Come along, Mary. 
(To BaBs upstairs) Hurry up, Babs. 
We'll meet you in the car. 

Bass (Offstage): In a jiffy, Daddy. 

Mrs. Biake: Goodbye, darling. I 
hope you won’t be too lonely. 

Emity: Nonsense, Mother! I won’t be 
lonely one minute. I have my book. 
Have a good time at your party. 

Mr. Buake: Oh, we'll try, in our 
childish way, of course. (Exit Mr. 
and Mrs. Buake.) 





Bass (Sticking her head in the door as 
she joins her parents): Goodbye, 
Sour Puss! Don’t let the goblins git 
you! (Exit) 

Emixy (After all have gone): Oh, what a 
blessed relief! I couldn’t have stood 
them another minute. (Sinks down 
on sofa, and immediately jumps up 
again) The door! I must be sure it’s 
safely locked. I don’t want any un- 
expected company. (As Eminy 
leaves the stage, Aurtuua, the oldest 
witch, rises from behind the sofa, with 
a wild cackle.) 

AurILLA: Ha! Ha! Ha! She doesn’t 
want any unexpected company! 
Ha! (Sapriiua rises behind a chair 
left stage) 

Sapriia: “What is there to be afraid 
of,” says she! (VANILLA, the youngest 
witch, rises behind a chair right stage) 

VANILLA: So Halloween is only for 
the very young and very old! How 
about it, Sisters? 

Aut: Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Auritia: Sh! Here she comes. (They 
all duck out of sight as Em1ny enters.) 

Emity (Returning to sofa and picking 
up book): Now for some much 
needed peace and quiet. Let me see 

.. where was I? Oh yes... Sonnet 
XIV “If thou must love me, let it be 
for nought except for love’s sake 
only!’ Oh, what a beautiful, beauti- 
ful thought! If only I had a love like 
that! If only that good-for-nothing 
Gilbert King would pay some at- 
tention to me. He’s the first boy I 
ever knew in all my life who looked 
as if he might have a romantic soul. 
And I can’t even get him to ask me 
to a lousy Halloween party! (Read- 
ing again) “Do not say I love her 


for her smile, her look . . . her way of 
speaking gentle.’”’ I wonder if he’s 
ever noticed my smile ... or if he 
even sees how I look. (Slamming 
down book) Oh, why can’t life be the 
way it is in books? If this were a 
story or a movie that telephone 
would ring right this minute and it 
would be Gil... and... (Phone 
rings. Emtty 1s startled at first but 
rushes to answer it in a breathless 
voice.) Hello! ... (Pause) Oh, (Dis- 
appointed voice) it’s you, Phyllis. 
Yes, sure, thisisme...I meanlI... 
I mean, yes, this is Emily. (Pause) 
What am I going to wear to what 
party? Oh, the class party! Noth- 
ing! (Pause) Yes, I mean nothing... . 
I’m wearing nothing because I’m 
not going. Why? Because I think 
Halloween parties are perfectly 
deadly. (During this conversation, 
the three witches poke their heads up 
from time to time and register dis- 
approval.) And I think it’s perfectly 
childish to dress up like pirates and 
ghosts and witches! Imagine me as 
a witch! (Laughs) Perish the thought! 
(Pause) Gilbert King? I’m sure I 
don’t care whether he’s going or not, 
and furthermore, I’m not interested. 
Well, anyhow, thanks for calling. 
Have a good time. (Pause) What did 
you say? Who’s with me? (All 
witches are visible at this point.) Why 
nobody. I’m entirely alone. (Laughs) 
Of course, I’m not afraid. What is 
there to be afraid of? The doors are 
all locked and Halloweeners have too 
much to do to bother with poor little 
me. O.K. Good night. Have fun. 
(Hangs up receiver and picks up 


book, but can’t get interested) That | 





Ty) 


Phyllis Hart makes me sick. Why 
did she have to go and call me up 
just when I was getting interested 
in my book! And why does every- 
body have to keep asking me if I’m 
afraid. (Lights begin to dim. If stage 
ts not equipped with dimmers, use 
blackout. In the darkness, the witches 
chant in a sepulchral tone.) 

Wircues: We want Emily! We want 
Emily! We want Emily! 

Emity (With a scream): Help! 
What’s wrong with the 
(Scream) You let go of me! Help! 
Help! Police! Help! (Lights flash 
on. Emity ts cornered against the 
sofa, the three witches hemming her in 
with broomsticks.) How dare you 
break into my house? I’ll have you 
arrested. Do you hear me? I’ll have 
you arrested. 

Auritua: Ha! Ha! Ha! Listen to the 
child! 

SABILLA: Spunky little rascal, isn’t 
she? 

VANILLA: Who ever heard of arresting 
a witch? 

Emity: Who are you? What do you 
want? 


Help! 
lights? 


AuRILLA: You won’t believe us when 
we tell you, child. 

SABILLA: You’re such an incredulous 
mortal. 

VANILLA: And 
Halloween. 


so antagonistic to 


Emity: I'll admit I’m antagonistic to 
Halloween. I’m fed up with it. But 
if you’ll go away and leave me alone, 
I'll give you some pumpkin pie. 

AurILLA: And maybe some of those 
disgusting doughnuts your mother 
mentioned. 


Emity (Surprised): Were you here all 
that time? 

SaBitLa: Of course, my dear. We've 
been here for a long time. In fact, 
my knees are still cramped from 
crouching behind that chair. 

VANILLA: I told you we should have 
brought our invisible coats, but you 
talked me out of it. 

SABILLA: Oh, well, what’s a stiff knee 
on Halloween? Sit down, child, and 
let’s have a look at you. 

Emixy: I’ll do nothing of the sort. I 
want you to get out of here and fast. 

VANILLA (Poking her with her broom- 
stick): Sit! (Emmy topples over on to 
the sofa.) 

AuriLLA: You should have better 
manners than to argue with your 
elders even if we are witches. 

Emity: Why do you persist in this silly 
talk, when you know as well as I do 
that you’re just three silly mas- 
queraders? 

AuRILLA: So that’s it. You don’t be- 
lieve in witches. 

Emity: Of course not. Witches are 
only a superstition left over from the 
middle ages. 

VANILLA: Is that so? Well, listen to 
me, my girl, you'll find out differ- 
ently before we finish with you. 

Emity: Don’t make me laugh. (Stéart- 
ing to laugh wildly as if she is being 
tickled) Stop! Stop it, I say! I can’t 
stand being tickled like this. Stop. 
Stop. 

VANILLA: Very well. I'll stop. But 
maybe you'll like this better. Sister 
Aurilla, you may take over. 

Emity: Ouch! Ouch! (Grabbing at dif- 
ferent parts of her anatomy) Now 
you’re pinching me. Ooooh! Please 





stop. Let go of my nose. Ouch! 
Now you’re nipping my ankle. Ow! 
Let me go. Let me go! Stop. Stop. 

AvRILLA: As you will kindly notice, we 
have not laid a finger on you, and 
yet you feel our power. Sabilla, you 
may go into action. 

Emity (Clutching at her hair): Ouch! 
You’re pulling my hair out by the 
roots. Ouch! Murder! You're kill- 
ing me! Let go! Please, please let go! 

SaBiLia: I guess you’ve had enough. 
I’ll give you a breather. 

VANILLA: Now do you still believe 
witches are a silly superstition left 
over from the middle ages? 

Emity: I don’t know what to believe. I 
don’t know what to think. I only 
know I want you to get out of here. 

AvriLLaA: Not before we transact our 
business. 

Emity: Business? What possible busi- 
ness could you have with me? 

SABILLA: You didn’t think this was a 
pleasure trip, did you? 

VANILLA: No, indeed, it’s strictly busi- 
ness. 

Emity: Then let’s get it over with. 
I’ve asked you before what you 
want. 

AURILLA: We want to take the census. 
We’re enumerators. 

Emity: You’re what? 

- ALL: Enumerators. 

Emity: Which enumerators? 

AvRILLA: Exactly. Witch Enumerators. 
We’re taking a census of Halloween 
Patrons. 

EmiLy: Then you can count me out. I 
think Halloween is the silliest, most 
stupid holiday on the whole cal- 
endar. 

AuRILLA: Maybe we should give you 


another treatment. How about it, 
sisters? 

Emity (Backing off): No, no. Let me 
be. I’ll answer your questions. 

AurILLA: That’s more like it. Vanilla, 
get out your book and take down 
the answers. Sabilla, where’s the 
list? 

SaBixa: Right here. First question — 
name, age and address. 

Emity: Emily Blake, sixteen, 227 
Hamilton Court, Milford City. 

VANILLA: Let me ask the next ques- 
tion. What is your favorite holiday? 

Emiy: Christmas. 

VANILLA: Right. Halloween. Hal- 
loween is such a hard word to spell. 
I never know whether to put the 
apostrophe in, or leave it out. 

Eminy: But I didn’t say Halloween. 

AURILLA: Didn’t you, dear? (Ap- 
proaching her in a menacing manner) 
I thought I distinctly heard you say 
Halloween. But, of course, if I was 
mistaken . . 

Eminy: Oh, all right. What difference 
does it make? I said Halloween. 
SaBiLLta: Good. Next question: what 
is your favorite party refreshment? 
Emixy: Ice cream. 
SaBILLA: Right. 


Do you have that, 
Vanilla? She said pumpkin mie. 


VANILLA: Pumpkin pie. Yes, I have 
that. That’s easier to spell. 

Sanita: And what do you like to 
drink with your pumpkin pie, my 
dear? 

Emity: I said nothing about pumpkin 
pie. And my favorite drink is choco- 
late milk. 

AuriLia: Right. Put that down, 
Vanilla. She said her favorite drink 
was apple cider . . . nice and cold 





with maybe a doughnut on the side. 

SaBILLA: And what decorations do you 
prefer at your social functions, Miss 
Blake? 

Emity: This is the silliest thing I ever 
heard of. You don’t care what I say 

. . you just make up your own 
answers. 

VANILLA: How else would we be sure 
they are right, Stupid? I’ll put down 
jack-o-lanterns for that last ques- 
tion, Sabilla. 

SABILLA: Very good. And now what is 
your favorite Halloween disguise, my 
child? 

EmiLy: I suppose I’d better say witch to 
that one and get off easy. 

Aut: Wonderful! Congratulations. 

How 


That was the right answer. 
did you ever guess? 
EmiLy: After what I’ve been through 


tonight, I could pass an examina- 
tion in Black Magic. But what is 
the purpose of all this tom-foolery? 

AuRILLA: Well, my child, if you must 
know, although we really don’t owe 
you an explanation, the Powers-that- 
Be have been thinking seriously of 
taking Halloween off the calendar. 

EmiLy: Oh, that would be a pity. 

SaBILLA: But I thought you hated 
Halloween. 

Emity: Well, I do. . . but I didn’t al- 
ways hate it. I used to love it. 
Every year I’d plan my Halloween 
costume way ahead of time, and 
Babs and Andy and I would have a 
wonderful time playing tricks on all 
the neighbors. Why just last year, I 
got dressed up and entered the cos- 
tume parade . . . even won a prize. 
But this year, everything’s different. 
Everything’s spoiled. 


AuRILLA: But what’s the matter? 
Halloween is just the same. There 
are still doorbells to ring, and win- 
dows to soap and parties to go to. 

Emity (Almost in tears): That’s just 
it... parties! 

SaBILLA: Don’t you like parties? 

Emity: Of course, I like parties. I 
adore parties more than anything 
else in the world... only... 

VANILLA: Only .. . I know, girls! She’s 
in love. 

Eminy (Defiantly): I am not. 

VANILLA: Yes, you are. Yes, you are! 
That’s why you’re reading poetry. 
And that’s why you’re so miserable. 
Remember, girls, I carried on just 
like this when I was in love with that 
pirate ghost .. . what was his name? 
Oh, yes ...I remember. Captain 
Cut-throat. Sit down and tell us all 
about it. 

Emity: There’s nothing to tell. 
doesn’t even know I exist. 

AurILia: What’s the matter with him? 
Is he blind? 

Emity: Oh, no. He has beautiful big 
brown eyes, and the cutest smile... 
and a dimple in his left cheek. 

SaBILLa: Humph! I have no time for 
dimples. I always prefer warts my- 
self. Give me a good-looking man 
with a nice set of warts, I always 
say. But then, I guess everybody’s 
taste isn’t alike. 

VANILLA: Well, tell us, child. What’s 
the matter with this young man? 
Doesn’t he like girls? 

Emixy: Oh, yes. He likes girls. I think 
he likes all the girls in the world 
except me. 

SaBILLA: In that case, maybe we can 
help you out. 


He 





Emity: How in the world could you 
weird creatures help me out? 

AuRILLA: Careful with those adjectives, 
Miss Blake. You just might insult 
us. Besides, we witches have our 
tricks, you know. Sabilla, do you 
remember that old love potion 
Mamma used to make? 

Emity: A love potion? Oh, how per- 
fectly wonderful. But how would I 
get him to drink it? 

VANILLA: For a smart girl like you, 
that should be easy. Anyhow, that’s 
not our problem. That’s yours. Our 
responsibility ends with mixing the 
potion. 

SaBILLA: Do you have any powdered 
frogs’ legs? 

Emity: Heavens no! But we have 
mint flakes and onion flakes, and 
Mother has ever so many spices in 
the cupboard. 

AuriLLA: Spices aren’t much help. 
We need something more potent, 
like adder’s tongues, or pickled lady 
bugs or maybe even some ground-up 
bats’ wings. 

Emity: Merciful heaven! I’d never 
give Gilbert horrible things like that 
to drink. I thought you’d make a 
potion out of ... well . . . out of 
ginger ale or cider and then just mut- 
ter some magic words over it. 

VANILLA: We could try that incanta- 
tion Papa used to say to make 
people have fits. 

SaBiLLa: That might do in a pinch. 

Emity: But I don’t want Gilbert to 
have a fit. I just want him to like 
me. 

AuRILLA: Basically, my dear, it’s the 
same thing. Got any cider? 

Emity: Yes, I think so. Mother al- 


ways keeps some on the back porch 
at this time of year. 

AurRILLA: Let’s go look, and we’ll see 
what we can do. Come along, 
Sabilla. Let’s get to work. 

Emity: I’ll show you the way. 

Sapitta: A witch knows her way 
around without a guide, my dear. 
We’ll find our way. (Exit AURILLA 
and SABILLA.) 

Emiy: I guess, after the way I treated 
you at first, I don’t deserve all this 
kindness. 

VANILLA: Oh, but we expect you to do 
something for us in return. 

Emity: What? 

VANILLA: You must help us with our 
enumeration. You see, unless we 
get enough supporters of Halloween, 
it will be taken off the calendar, and 
then what will become of us ghosts 
and goblins and witches? 

Emity: I see you have a problem. But 
it should be easy to find plenty of 
loyal rooters for Halloween. 

VANILLA: If only we had more time. 
But unless we show up with our 
quota by midnight, it’s no use. 

Emity: Oh dear! If only I could help. 
If I hadn’t refused to go to the class 
party tonight at school, I could take 
you along up there and you’d get 
lots of signers. But I’ve refused so 
many invitations, I’d be ashamed to 
go now. 

VANILLA: But why did you refuse, if 
you really wanted to go? 

EmI.y: Because the right person didn’t 
ask me. I was waiting for Gilbert. 
VANILLA: Maybe he was waiting for 

you. 

Eminy: Oh, Vanilla. . 
think so? 


. do you really 





VANILLA: Maybe. 
known to happen. 

Emity: Oh, if I only thought so! Any- 
how, it’s too late now. Phyllis Hart 
just phoned a while ago and said he 
was going. 

VanitLaA: And you're not! 
pity! 

EmILy: Yes, isn’t it? It’s a pity for 
both of us. If we could just get to 
that party, you’d easily have your 
quota by midnight. 

VANILLA: Since we can’t go to the 
party, maybe we could get the party 
to come to us. 

EmiLty: How? 

VANILLA: Magic. 


At least, it’s been 


What a 


(Pointing to tele- 


phone) What’s that thing? 

EmiLty: That’s a telephone. 

VANILLA: I’ve heard tell of those con- 
traptions. Set it on the floor. (Emmy 


does 80.) 
EmiLy: What are you going to do? 
VANILLA: Wait and see. (She traces a 
wide circle around the telephone with 
her broomstick. Then she dances 
around the phone chanting as she goes) 
Intra-Mintra, cut-ra corn. 
Apple seed and apple thorn, 
Wire, briar, limber lock, 
Six geese in a flock, 
Sit and sing, by the spring, 
Telephone, begin to ring! 
(Nothing happens.) 
EmiLy: Oh dear! It didn’t work. 
VANILLA: Maybe I was going the 
wrong direction. I'll try again. 
(She reverses her procedure, repeating 
the chant. On the line “Telephone, 
begin to ring,” the charm works. 
EMILY answers.) 
Kmity: Hello. Who? Oh, Phyllis 
Hart? I didn’t recognize you. You 


sound so excited. You say some- 
thing terrible has happened? What 
. . . (Pause) Oh, for heaven’s sake! 
(To VanttuA) She says the water 
pipes up at school have burst, and the 
gym is full of water. We can’t have 
the class party up there. (At phone) 
Oh, that’s a shame! I can imagine 
how disappointed the gang is. (Pause) 
You wondered if you could come 
here? Well, I don’t see why not. No, 
Mother wouldn’t care and we have 
plenty of room. Sure, it’s all right. 
Tell them to come right over. 
(Pause) Yes, be sure to bring the re- 
freshments along. We have some 
pumpkin pie and cider, but not 
enough to go around. And say... 
Phyllis, I have somebody here I want 
you to meet. No... it’s not a boy. 
It’s three people . . . three real Hal- 
loween characters. O.K. I'll be 
seeing you. What? What’s that? 
Oh, he is? Well, bring him along. 
Sure, I don’t care. He’s welcome. 
Goodbye. (Hanging up phone) 
Guess what, Vanilla? She says Gil- 
bert King showed up without a girl. 
Isn’t that wonderful? Oh, Vanilla, 
how did you manage it? You’re the 
most wonderful witch in the world. 
Now, I’ll get you all the signers you 
want. After tonight, they’ll never 
take Halloween off the calendar. 

VANILLA: Don’t you think you’d bet- 
ter run upstairs and put on that 
gypsy costume so you’re ready for 
your guests? 

Emity: You bet. It won’t take me a 
minute. (Grabbing book off sofa) And 
I'll take this with me. I don’t think 
I’ll need any love poems after to- 
night. (Ezit) 





VANILLA (Laughing): Ha! Ha! Ha! 
The same old story. Well, it does my 
old heart good to hear it. (AURILLA 
andSapittaenier. AURILLA carries a 
glass of cider on a tray.) 

VANILLA: Well, girls, did you finish the 
potion? 

SaBILLA: Here it is, ready and waiting. 
(Places it on table) 

AuRILLA: Well, sisters, I think we did a 
good night’s work. Our little scheme 
has succeeded. 

VANILLA: But what about our census? 
What about the rest of the signers? 
Emily’s class is arriving in a body. 
They'll be here any minute. 

AurRILLA: We're way ahead of you. 
While Sabilla was making the po- 
tion, I skipped out the back door, 
flew up to the school, and got them 
all signed up. In fact, I ran into a 
little trouble. The magnetized end 
of my broom stick came in contact 
with a water pipe up there and 
caused quite a bit of damage. I still 
feel a trifle damp around the edges. 

VANILLA: Then it was you who caused 
the magic with the water pipes. 

AuriLLA: I don’t follow you exactly, 
but you can explain it on the way 
back to the glen. We must be going. 

SaBiLLa: I would like to stay and see 
how the potion works. 

VANILLA: So would I. I want to stay 
for the party. 

AurILLa: Nonsense. Now, come along 
with you. We've just had an 8.08. 
from a party five miles out in the 
country. There’s a little boy out 
there who doesn’t believe in Hal- 
loween at all. 

SaBILLA: In that case, we'll have to 
convince him. 


AURILLA: Come along, Vanilla. You’re 
entirely too old to be so romantic. 
Those young people will get along 
very well without us from this point. 

VANILLA: Oh, very well. But I never 
get to have any fun. (Hzit, VANILLA 
grumbling all the way.) 

Emity (Running in to show off her cos- 
tume): Look, look, everybody. How 
do you like my costume? Why, 
where is everybody? Where did they 
go? Vanilla? Sabilla? Aurilla? 
Where are you? I bet they’re out in 
the kitchen. (Starts toward kitchen 
but doorbell rings) There’s the gang. 
(Runs to door and immediately crowd 
of young people enter. All are in cos- 
tume, but they are unmasked.) 

Aux (Ad-lib): This is wonderful of you, 
Emmy. So nice of you to have us. 
Emity: Just make yourselves at home. 
There are some new records on the 
table. Just kick the rugs back and 
you can start to dance. (The group 
breaks up into dancing couples as one 
of the girls tends the record player. 
PHYLLIS and GILBERT talk to Emmy.) 

PuHyLuis: Say, where’s the surprise? 
Where are those Halloween char- 
acters you wanted us to mect? 

Emity: 1... I don’t know. They must 
have gone. They were here a minute 
ago... but... well... they just 
seem to have vanished into thin air. 

PuHy.uis: Are you sure you haven't 
been asleep? You look sort of “be- 
witched and bewildered.”” Doesn’t 
she, Gilbert? 

Emity: Do I? (Looking at GrLBERT) 
Well... maybe I am. 

Puy iis: I told the boys to carry the 
refreshments around to the back 
door. Come on, Gil. Suppose you 
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give me a hand with them. 

GILBERT (Seeing glass of cider on table): 
I think I have all the refreshment I 
want right here. (Picks up glass) 

2MILY: Oh... dear . . . maybe you’d 
better not drink that. 

GILBERT: No? What’s the matter with 
it? It isn’t poison, is it? 

Eminy: Oh, no... at least I don’t think 
so. 

GILBERT: Have some? (Offers her a 
swallow) 

Emity: Oh, no thanks. 
any. 

MLBERT: O.K., then. Down the 
hatch. (Drains glass of cider. Blinks 
his eyes and looks at glass curiously) 
Golly! What was that stuff? 

Emity: Just cider. How did it taste? 

GILBERT: Wonderful. Just wonderful. 
And do you know what? I think 
you’re the prettiest girl I ever saw! 

Emity: Gee willikers! It’s working! 


I don’t need 


GiLBerT: What’s working? 

Emizy: Oh, nothing. I’m sorry I inter- 
rupted you. What were you saying? 

Gi.Bert: [ just said I think you’re the 
prettiest girl in the world. Would 
you care to dance? 

Emity: I sure would...I...er... 
mean... yes. Thank you ... very 
much. (As they start to dance, 
EMILY pauses and listens.) 

GiLBerT: What’s the matter? 

Emity: Did you hear anything? 

GILBERT: Nothing except the music... 
and maybe my own heart beating. 
What is it? 

Eminy: Well . . . just for a minute I 
thought I heard a sound like some- 
body laughing .. . 

GILBERT: Say . . . you must be be- 
witched for sure. 

Emiuy (As they start to dance): I really 
think I am. 

THE END 





A Play 


Without a Name 


by Atleen Fisher 


Characters 
STaGE MANAGER 
Drama Critic 
SaRAH, of today 
ELIZABETH, of today 
Sara, of 1787 
ELIZABETH, of 1787 
U.S. Senator 
REPORTER 
THOMAS PAINE 
LONDON REPORTER 
Four CONGRESSMEN 
Five DELEGATES 
HieH ScHoou Giri 
HicH Scuoo.u Boy 

SeTTinG: A bare stage. 

At Rise: StaGE MANAGER comes out 
to address the audience. 

StaGE ManaGer: Ladies and gentle- 
men, you are about to see a play 
without a name... 

Drama Critic (Interrupting from audi- 
ence, standing up): Just a moment. 
May I ask a question? 

Stace MAnaGeER: Why, yes... 

Drama Critic: I’m the drama critic 
from the Daily Bugle. My paper has 
sent me here to cover this program, 
but it’s going to be rather difficult to 
write a review of a play that hasn’t a 
name. Why hasn’t ita name? That’s 
what I want to know — why hasn’t 
it a name? 

SraGE ManaGer: A very logical ques- 
tion. And I'll try to give you a 
logical answer. You see, a name — a 


good name — is a label that stresses 
the point of a play. Take Ibsen’s 
““A Doll’s House,” for example. The 
title points up the husband’s treat- 
ment of his wife. He reduced her toa 
doll living in a doll’s house. It is her 
revolt against the doll’s house that 
makes the plot. And who can deny 
that throughout the play the sym- 
pathies of the audience are influenced 
by the title? They see the wife 
trapped in her doll’s house. 

Drama Critic: I follow you, all right, 
but what’s that got to do with this 
play we are about to see? 

StaGE ManaGer: We who are re- 
sponsible for this program today do 
not want to be accused of influenc- 
ing our audience. We don’t want to 
propagandize by supplying a ready- 
made label. We hope the facts will 
speak for themselves. That is why 
we have purposely avoided giving 
the play a name. 

Drama Critic: I see. 
audience to draw 
clusions? 

SraGE ManaGer: Precisely. 

Drama Critic: Then, sir, may I ask 
a favor of the audience? 

Stace ManaGer: It’s all right with 
me. 

Drama Critic (7'0 audience): Ladies 
and gentlemen, it would be very 
helpful to me in reviewing this play 
if it had a name. Would you be so 


You want the 
its own con- 





kind as to keep the question of a 
name in the back of your minds 
while watching the performance? 
Then, after the curtain falls, we can 
choose a label of our own. What do 
you say? (Murmurs of approval from 
the audience) Is that agreeable to 
you, Mr. Stage Manager? 

STtaGE MAnaGer: Fair enough. 

Drama Critic: All right, then. The 
play without a name will have a 
name when we get through with it. 

SraGE ManaGer: That suits me fine. 
And then I’ll know how well we’ve 
played the piece. How well the point 
has been put across. (Nods to 
Drama Critic, who sits down again 
in audience) The stage directions, 


friends, are few and brief. (Jakes a 
piece of chalk and draws a line down 
the middle of the stage, dividing it 


into two halves) This chalk line 
separates the present from the past. 
Thisside of the stage is “Now.” That 
side is “1787.” (Goes to wings and 
brings in two signs, setting the “Now” 
sign on one side and the ‘‘1787’’ sign 
on the other.) That’s all you need to 
know. (Brings in two chairs for each 
sign) Some of the actors may prefer 
to sit. (Looks at “1787”’ sign) There’s 
one more point. We’re not concerned 
with costumes in this play — with 
powdered wigs and silver-buckled 
shoes. So if you yearn for costumes, 
just imagine them. What matters 
here is not how people look, but 
what they say. (Looks around, re- 
members something, goes to wings for 
another sign which reads “Any Town, 
U.S.A.” He places it near the ‘““Now”’ 
sign) All right, the play is on, be- 
ginning here .. . in Any Town. (As 


STraGE MANAGER exits, SARAH and 
ELIZABETH come on to the “Now” 
half of the stage.) 

SaRAH: Can you make head or tail out 
of what those husbands of ours are 
arguing about, Elizabeth? They and 
their politics! 

ELizABETH: This is something that 
goes beyond politics, Sarah. 

Sara: All I know is that John says 
it’s impossible. Can’t be done! Out 
of the question! (She sits down and 
takes out knitting.) 

EvizABETH: I don’t agree with you. 
(Sits and takes out knitting too) 
We’ve gone into it pretty thoroughly 
in our Study Club. There’s cer- 
tainly another side to it. 

SaraH: But how can we possibly get all 
the countries of the world to agree 
on one government? All those dif- 
ferent races, languages, cultures, re- 
ligions! It’s impossible. 

EvizaBetH: Difficult, as Dr. Einstein 
says, but not impossible. 

Sarau: John says all you have to do is 
look at the countries of Europe. 
They can’t get along together, and 
never could . . . and they’re just a 
little part of the globe. When little 
parts can’t agree, how can you ex- 
pect the whole world to? Be realis- 
tic, Elizabeth. 

E.izABETH: But “one world” is our 
only hope. People have always said 
things can’t be done. And if we 
don’t do something soon, Sarah, 
we'll all be blown up in another war. 

SaraH: We just haven’t enough in 
common ... with the Chinese and 
the Africans . . . and people like 
that. And how could we possibly 
cooperate with Russia in a world 





government? We can’t understand 
the Russians. You know that as well 
as I do. 

ELIzABETH: We didn’t have trouble 
working with them during the War. 

SaraH: That’s because we were fight- 
ing a common enemy — Hitler. It’s 
impossible without something in 
common. 

ELIzABETH: We’ll have plenty in com- 
mon, once we belong to the same 
world government. If the Russians 
don’t come in at first, they will later 
on. They can’t afford to be the only 
nation on the outside. 

SaraH (With a shrug): Oh, I leave 
politics to John. He keeps up on 
things. (Knits in silence for a mo- 
ment) I almost forgot — there’s 
something else John said. He said 
the League of Nations failed, and the 
United Nations isn’t much better, 
so what makes people think a world 
union can succeed? People just 
aren’t made that way. And besides, 
you wouldn’t want other countries 
meddling in our affairs, would you? 
You wouldn’t want Russia interfer- 
ing in our business. No, thanks! 
John says the whole idea of world 
government is unworkable. He 
simply can’t imagine us giving up 
our sovereign power as a nation. 

EvizABETH: Certainly the present world 
of separate selfish nations doesn’t 
work very well. 

SaraH:N...no. Buta world union... 
oh, Elizabeth, it’s impossible. (She 
gets up, puts away knitting. Eiza- 
BETH follows sutt.) 

EvizaABetu: I faintly remember that 
word was used before. Impossible! 
Back in 1787, when our own Union 


was being formed. Impossible, in- 
deed! (They exit.) 


StaGE MANAGER (Coming in with a 


sign “Boston,” which he puts near 
the “1787” sign): Now we'll see what 
was happening in 1787. (As he exits, 
SARAH and EvizaBeru of 1787 enter 
with sewing.) 


SaraH: Oh, I’m so glad to see you, 


Elizabeth. Have you been well? 
And the children? And have you 
heard from your husband? How are 
things going in Philadelphia? Of 
course, the paper is always days late 
by the time we get it, but I see there 
have been heated debates at the 
Convention. (She sits and sews.) 


ELIZABETH: Heated in more ways than 


one, Sarah. (She sits, sews.) Phila- 
delphia has been very hot this sum- 
mer! Unusually hot. Oh, Sarah, do 
you know about the wonderful plan 
that has been proposed for a new 
government? A federal government 
of all the thirteen states, under one 
head. It goes far beyond strengthen- 
ing the Articles of Confederation, 
which is all the Convention was 
called for. 


SaraH: I’ve heard John talking to 


grandfather about it. Of course, 
John realizes that something must 
be done . . . all those quarrels among 
the states over trade, and bound- 
aries, and worthless money! But 
he’s quite upset over this new plan. 


EuizABETH: He is? 
Saraw: He is sure a federal union is 


unworkable and impractical. He 
says the states won’t ever give up 
enough of their sovereign power to 
make it work. They want states’ 





rights and won’t stand for inter- 
ference. 

EvizABETH: My husband is sure it will 
work. A real union of the states has 
to come, Sarah. It’s our only hope 
for a strong America. 

SaRAuH: Oh dear, and your husband’s a 
delegate. (Quickly) Personally, I 
don’t know anything about it. Of 
course, the whole countryside is 
aroused, and wherever you go people 
are taking sides. But I leave politics 
to John. And he feels . . . he feels 
very strongly, Elizabeth . . . that the 
notion of having a United States of 
America is ridiculous. It can’t pos- 
sibly work. Oh dear, such things 
seem so far away and so difficult, 
don’t they. Come, tell me, Eliza- 
beth, how are the children? And 


does baby Frederick still have his 


curls? (U. S. Senator, with Re- 
PORTER at his heels, come in from 
“Now”’ side of stage and walks toward 
“Any Town” sign which is still in 
place. SARAH and EvizaBeErTHu quietly 
exit from “1787” side.) 

Reporter: Senator, I’d like to speak 
to you for a moment. I know you’re 
on vacation, but the Evening News 
would like a statement from you. 
Do you have time to answer a ques- 
tion? 

SENATOR: A Senator always has time, 
don’t you know that? (He smiles 
wryly.) 

Reporter: It’s about what scientists 
are saying, now we’re making the 
hydrogen bomb. A good many of 
them insist that the only salvation 
for the world lies in federation . . . in 
a United States of the World. What 
do you think, Senator. Won’t you 


give me a statement? (Poises pencil 
on pad expectantly) 

Senator: Yes, I’ll give you a state- 
ment. (Smiles mischievously) I. . . 
I don’t say about world government 
what Thomas Paine said about 
union of the states in 1787. I take 
the opposite view. And I think his- 
tory will prove me to be right. 

Reporter (Baffled): Thomas Paine? 
The famous pamphleteer of the 
Revolution? What did he say about 
union, sir? 

SENATOR: Why, I thought you report- 
ers knew everything. 

Reporter (Scratching his _ head): 
Thomas Paine. Let’s see .. . he was 
a powerful force behind the Declara- 
tion of Independence. How would 
he feel about union . . .? 

Senator: Not the way I do, I can tell 
you that. That’ll be all for today. 
(Hurries out) 

REPORTER (Leaving more slowly): Now 
where under the sun am I going to 
find out what Thomas Paine thought! 
(Sighs heavily and exits. STAGE 
MANAGER comes in with a sign read- 
ing “London,” which he puts near the 
“1787” placard. He exits. In a mo- 
ment on the “1787” side of the stage 
THOMAS PAINE enters, with a ReE- 
PORTER, a rather dignified English- 
man.) 

Lonpon Reporter: Mr. Paine? Mr. 
Thomas Paine? Now that you are in 
London, sir, the English press is 
eager for an expression of opinion 
from you. 

Tuomas Parne: Yes? 

LONDON Reporter: About the debates 
that are now going on at the Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. About the pro- 





posed union of the thirteen separate 
American states. 

THomAS PaIne: Philaelphia seems very 
far away at the moment. 

LonpDOoN Reporter: But surely you 
have an opinion, sir. (Smiles) You 
used to have rather strong opinions, 
did you not, sir? Do you favor this 
proposal for a United States of 
America? 

THomas PainE: Hmmmmm. (Takes 
out paper and pencil) I’ve thought 
about it, of course. Let’s see... I'll 
formulate a statement. (Heszitates, 
then writes. Hands paper to RE- 
PORTER when finished) Can you read 
my writing? 

LONDON REPORTER (Reading): ““Made 
up as it is of people of different na- 
tions, accustomed to different forms 
and habits of government, speaking 


different languages, and more dif- 
ferent in their modes of worship, it 
would appear that the union of such 


a people is impracticable.” (Looks 
up) Impracticable! Thank you, sir. 
I am inclined to agree with you. (As 
PAINE and REPORTER exit, STAGE 
MANAGER enters on “Now” side of 
stage with a sign “Washington, 
D. C.”, which he puts in place of 
“Any Town” sign.) 

StaGeE ManaGer: Washington, D. C., 
is a pretty busy place these days. 
(He slips out as a group of CONGRESsS- 
MEN enter. First CONGRESSMAN 
carries a folded newspaper with which 
he gesticulates.) 

First CoNGRESSMAN: The heat of 
Washington is insufferable this sum- 
mer. This committee ought to ad- 
journ like the rest of Congress. In- 
stead of that, we have to hang 
around debating an impractical plan 


for world union. I tell you the dif- 
ficulties are insurmountable! The 
idea may be all right in theory, but 
in practice it’s insane. 

SeconD CONGRESSMAN: Why insane? 
Why even impractical? A lot of 
spadework has already been done by 
the United Nations. 

THIRD CoNGRESSMAN: Let the United 
Nations alone, then. Give it a 
chance. Don’t shove it overboard 
for a wild scheme like world union 
that never would work. 

FourtH ConGressMAN: Why wouldn't 
a union work? It’s worked pretty 
well with us, ever since 1787. 

First CONGRESSMAN: A_ union of 
struggling states was one thing, but 
a union of nations . . . that’s some- 
thing else again. (Holds head) I get 
dizzy to think of it. The committees, 
the sub-committees, the sub-sub- 
sub. ... Just the mere matter of 
detail of running a world govern- 
ment! How to chose a president? 
Would representatives be by coun- 
try or according to population? 
What about all the differences in 
language, races, money, religions . . . 
(Throws up his hands) Bah! It’s like 
trying to visualize a billion dollars. 

Seconp ConGREsSMAN: We have to 
put an end to world anarchy some- 
how. We can’t go on this way... 
nation against nation, race against 
race, man against man. There’s only 
one outcome to that, and it’s destruc- 
tion. Don’t forget atomic bombs 
and hydrogen bombs. 

FourtH CONGRESSMAN: Yes, how can 
we ever get real international con- 
trol of such bombs without a world 
government? You simply can’t fit 
atomic force into a world split up 





into separate nations, all trying to 
get the best of each other. 

THIRD CONGRESSMAN: But look what 
we'd have to give up to join a world 
union. We can’t do it, I say. It’s too 
radical. Too revolutionary. Why, 
we'd be in a minority. A minority, 
think of it. We, the United States 
of America submitting our welfare 
to a world government where we’d 
be in the minority! 

FourtH ConGRESSMAN: Rather a min- 
ority in a peaceful world than a great 
power in a doomed one. The last 
war was enough to bankrupt us. 
You heard the War Department’s 
testimony as well as I did . . . World 
War II cost us more than a trillion 
dollars. Think of it! We can’t go 


through that again. 
First ConGREssMAN: But, I tell you, 


gentlemen, the difficulties are insur- 
mountable. (7'o emphasize his point 
he bangs his newspaper down on the 
chair. The CONGRESSMEN exit amid a 
jumble of disagreements. The Stace 
MANAGER appears on the other side 
of the stage. He brings a sign reading 
“Philadelphia” and removes ‘Lon- 
don.”’ Turns to audience) 

StaGE ManaGer: Perhaps we need 
something more than just a sign, to 
set this stage. (Gestures to “1787” 
half of stage) This is Philadelphia, 
under a sweltering July sun, in the 
momentous year of 1787. The Con- 
stitutional Convention is hard at 
work, and no one knows just what 
will come of it. (Looks toward wings) 
I see some of the delegates are com- 
ing out of the Hall now. .. . (He 
exits, as DELEGATE FROM NEw 
JERSEY and DELEGATE FROM PENN- 
SYLVANIA enter.) 


New Jersey: Such heat. The Con- 
vention ought to adjourn. The good 
Lord knows we’ve been on the point 
of disbanding often enough. We are 
getting nowhere. 

PENNSYLVANIA: And why aren’t we? 
Because men like you can see only the 
state you come from. You can’t rise 
to the idea of a national union of all 
the states. 

New Jersey: I want to protect the in- 
terests of New Jersey, first, last, and 
always. Do you think I will ever 
submit the welfare of my state to any 
union government where Virginia 
would have sixteen votes and New 
Jersey only five? 

PENNSYLVANIA: And yet you complain 
about New York taxing vegetables 
hauled in from your state of New 
Jersey, don’t you? (Two other 
DELEGATES enter, HAMILTON OF 
New York, and the DELEGATE 
FROM SoutH CAROLINA.) How 
about it, Hamilton? Will your state 
stop taxing vegetables from New 
Jersey of its own free will? 

HamiLTon: No. Not as long as it is a 
sovereign state. But wait till we get 
a strong federal union: A union of 
states would have the power to 
regulate trade, and that’s one of the 
reasons I’m for it . . . as opposed to 
anarchy. The name of Alexander 
Hamilton will always be connected 
with a strong central government! 

New Jersey: I'll never live long 
enough to see New York carrying 
out a law it doesn’t want! 

Hamitton: Of course you won’t, as 
long as there are no federal courts to 
enforce the laws of the union. That’s 
why I favor a system of federal 
courts.- 





Sout Caro.ina: Come, come, Hamil- 
ton. A system of federal courts — 
that’s going too far. Our own state 
courts should have the say. T'll 
never consent to South Carolina 
giving up its sovereignty. 

HamILTon: Sovereignty! It’s time we 
stopped using imposing words and 
looked facts in the face. I say it is 
still true that if we don’t hang to- 
gether, we’ll hang separately. 

New Jersey: Trust you to quote 
whatever suits your purpose, Ham- 
ilton. It was one thing to stick to- 
gether during the Revolution. But 
that’s over and done with. We’re 
at peace now. (A Firrag DELEGATE 
appears, listens. He carries a folded 
newspaper.) 

HamiLton: True, we’re at peace. But 
how long will it last? None of the 


thirteen states is strong enough to 
withstand the attack of a foreign 


power. Would your little state of 
New Jersey be able to defend itself 
in a war with New York? And that 
is just where the present anarchy is 
leading ... to war. Mark my words, 
gentlemen, unless we get a union to 
keep the states in line, their rivalries 
will end in war. 

Firra De.ecaTe: | agree, Hamilton. 
But where do we get with these bull- 
headed delegates at the Convention? 
(Slams his paper down on chair with 
emphasis) We might as well go 
home. The Convention is split wide 
open! (He stalks out, with HAMILTON 
hurrying after him. The other dele- 
gates exit, arguing. Stace Man- 
AGER removes ‘“‘Washington’ and 
“Philadelphia” signs. For a moment 
the stage is empty. Then a Hiau 


ScHoo. Boy and Hieu ScHoon 
GIRL come tn at the back of the stage. 
Hand in hand, they walk slowly for- 
ward, one on each side of the chalk 
line.) 

Boy: Oh, what a beautiful morning! 

Giri: Yes, if we think only of our- 
selves. But there’s a shadow . 

Boy: I know . . . over the sun of the 
world. But let’s forget about it. We 
have a right to our happiness. (They 
swing hands and smile at each other.) 

Gru: If only we could face the future 
without that shadow. 

Boy: Let’s try. (Starts to hum “Oh, 
What a Beautiful Morning.” Grru 
joins in.) 

Girt (Suddenly seeing the chalk line 
on the stage, separating the two halves. 
Stops singing abruptly): Look! I 
wonder what this means. This white 
line. 

Boy: I wonder. Maybe just some kid 
having fun. Remember how we 
used to chalk up the sidewalks? 

Giri: This doesn’t look like play to 
me. 

Boy (Seeing the signs): Maybe the 
signs will give us some idea of what 
it’s all about. You look on your side. 

Giri (Skipping to “1787” sign): Why, 
that’s funny. ‘1787.’ That’s all it 
says. Do you think it stands for the 
number of miles to somewhere? 

Boy (Looking at sign on his side): This 
one says “Now.” Just... “Now.” 

Gir: There must be some explanation. 
(Sees newspaper on ‘1787’ chair. 
Picks it up curiously) Why, look. 
Here is a Philadelpbia paper . . . an 
old one .. . way back in July, 1787. 
(Turns to sign) So that’s what it 
means. It stands for a date. 
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Boy (Picking up paper from chair on 
his side): Here’s a paper too. Yester- 
day’s Washington Post. I wonder .. . 
(Scans the front page) 

Girt (Reading from 1787 paper): 
“Deadlock continues. The Consti- 
tutional Convention in session at the 
State House came dangerously close 
to disbanding today.” 

Boy (Reading from his paper): ‘“Dead- 
lock continues. The Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on World Fed- 
eration came dangerously close to 
disbanding this afternoon.’ 

Grru: Isn’t this strange? Doesn’t it 
make you feel queer? As if there 
were no time at all between 1787 and 
now! (Turns back to paper and reads) 
“Without union, Governor Ran- 
dolph of Virginia insists there will be 
anarchy among the states. There 
will be bitterness and warfare.” 

Boy (Reading): “Without world fed- 
eration, the sub-committee reports, 
there will be anarchy among the 


nations. There will be bitterness 
and warfare.” (Looks up) Why, 
practically the same words! 1787 


and now. The same thing! 

Giri (Reading): ““Many delegates still 
hold that the problems are insur- 
mountable.”’ 

Boy (Reading): ‘““Many Congressmen 
still insist that the problems are in- 
surmountable.” (Looks up) What 
do you make of it? 

Girt: What do I make of it? Just this. 
(Slowly, as she looks around) We 
have been here before. But in spite 
of the dire prophecies, in spite of the 
difficulties, in spite of the unsur- 
mountable problems . . . (STAGE 

MANAGER rushes in.) 





Stace Manaaer: Don’t say it! Don’t 
say it! I assured the audience at the 
beginning that there would be no 
propagandizing in this play. It is for 
them to draw the moral if there is 
one. 

Grru: I’m sorry. I guess I was carried 
away, beyond my lines in the script. 
But it seems so obvious that . . . 

Stace ManaGer: Don’t say it. If 
there is any obvious inference, let the 
audience make it. And the drama 
critic . . . where is the drama critic? 

Drama Critic (Standing up in audi- 
ence): Here I am. 

Stace ManaGer: You wanted a name 
for this play without a name. 

Drama Critic: Yes. I wanted a name. 
But I don’t want one any more. I 
have it .. . if the audience is willing. 

Srace Manacer: You’ve thought of a 
name already? 

Drama Critic: Not I. But the young 
lady. (Nods to Girt on stage) If the 
audience approves... . 

Girt: I? I thought of a name? When? 

Drama Critic: You said, ‘We have 
been here before.’”’ That’s what you 
said. We have been here before! 
What better label could there be for 
this play? (Looks around at audi- 
ence) What do you think, folks? 
We have been here before, haven’t 
we? (Murmurs of approval from the 
audience, increasing into shouts of 
“Yes,” “Yes,” and “We have been 
here before.’”’) It’s settled then. Read 
all about it in the Daily Bugle to- 
morrow morning, friends. Read all 
about it ... and don’t forget WE 
HAVE BEEN HERE BEFORE. 


THE END 





Happy Haunts 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Mr. GHost 
Mrs. GHost 
GREAT GHOST 
Lapy GHosT 
O_p Man Guost 
Boy )\ 
Girt { 

Time: Late evening of Halloween. 

Settine: The living room of a new and 
modern home. 

At Rise: Mr. and Mrs. Guost appear 
in archway upstage right. She is 
pulling him by the hand. The hoods 
of their costumes are pushed back. 


a newly married couple 


Mrs. Guost (Leading him downstage 
center): Come in, dear, this is the 
house I want us to haunt. 

Mr. Guost: What? But this is a new 
house. 


Mrs. Guost: Of course — isn’t it 
lovely? (Clasping her hands and looking 
around) Not a cobweb in the place. 

Mr. Guost (Looking around too): And 
not a spider or a bat or a beetle. 
My dear Mrs. Ghost, I could never 
be comfortable here. 

Mrs. Guost: Oh, don’t be ridiculous — 
and must you call me Mrs. Ghost? 
It’s so old fashioned. 

Mr. Guost: Old fashioned? I was 
always taught to refer to my wife 
as Mrs. And after all, my dear, 
you’re no spring chicken. 

Mrs. Guost: Spring chicken, humph. 


Mr. Guost: You’re three hundred and 
fourteen. 

Mrs. Guost: Three hundred and thir- 
teen. You needn’t make it any 
worse than it is. (Then smiling at 
him) But Ghostie dear, please don’t 
be difficult. I’ve had such a time 
finding this adorable place. You 
must try to like it. 

Mr. Guost: You mean you’ve been 
here before? 

Mrs. Guost: Oh, yes. While you men 
ghosts have your lodge meetings in 
that filthy old attic, I get around. 
I’ve been here several times, visit- 
ing the young couple who live here. 
Of course they didn’t see me — (She 
giggles) because I’m a ghost, but 
I’ve grown so fond of them. They 
haven’t been married very long. 
They’re still a honeymoon couple. 

Mr. Guost: Honeymoon? 

Mrs. Guost: Yes, Ghostie dear, and 
we never had a honeymoon. 

Mr. Guost: Didn’t we? I’d forgotten. 
It’s been so long ago. 

Mrs. Guost: Don’t you remember? 
We'd just decided to go to Niagara 
Falls when we were sent to haunt 
that old castle in Austria. 

Mr. Guost: Ah, yes. 

Mrs. Guost: And now if we could 
move in with this nice young couple, 
why, it would be like kind of a— 
well, a delayed honeymoon. 


As ghosts go, I’m practically a fresh Mr. Guost: But we can’t do it. It’s 


egg. 
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unheard of. Whoever heard of a 





ghost haunting a new house? What 
would the other ghosts say? 

Mrs. Guost: Well, we’ve got to move 
somewhere. That old house we’ve 
been living in is being torn down. 
The men are coming to wreck it in 
the morning. 

Mr. Guost: But there must be other 
old houses. 

Mrs. Guost: My dear, you know as 
well as I do that they’re all being 
torn down. There’s going to be a 
terrific housing shortage for ghosts. 

Mr. Guost: Then we'll have to go 
somewhere else — a larger city. 

Mrs. Guost: Haven’t you ever heard 
of slum clearance? No, Ghostie, the 
world is changing and we ghosts 
have got to change with it. We've 
got to start haunting new houses. 
(She goes to sofa and is about to sit 
down.) And this is my choice. I like 
it here. 

Mr. Guost: My dear, don’t sit down. 
(But she does.) What if the great 
high mogul of all the ghosts should 
find us here? 

Mrs. Guost: Pooh —old Ghouly? I’m 
not afraid of him. 

Mr. Guost: Old Ghouly. How can 
you be so disrespectful? He’s been 
running the affairs of the ghosts for 
hundreds of years. 

Mrs. Guosts: That’s just the trouble. 
He’s an old dodo. 

Mr. Guost: Old dodo? 

Mrs. Guost: Yes, an old fogey. He 
doesn’t know what’s going on in the 
world. 

Mr. Guost: He knows what’s going 
on in the ghost world, and I’m getting 
very nervous. If he finds us here, he 


banish us to the graveyard. Then 
we'd have to live on a tombstone. 

Mrs. Guost: Well, I’d just as soon if 
I can’t live here. I’d just as soon be 
dead. (She giggles.) Oh dear, I for- 
got for a minute I was. 

Mr. Guost: My dear, I beg you, give 
up this nonsense at once. Now, we’d 
better put on our hoods and be 
about our business. (He starts to pull 
up his hood.) It’s Halloween. To- 
night of all nights we ought to be 
out — a-ghosting and a-ghouling. 

Mrs. Guost: I think it’s silly to go 
around scaring people. 

Mr. Guost: Mrs. Ghost, I command 
you to get up from that sofa. 

Mrs. Guost (Laughing): Oh, Ghostie, 
you wouldn’t scare anyone — not 
even me. (He sighs and lets his hood 
drop to his shoulders. She rises and 
goes to him.) Now, if you’d just 
relax and let me show you this 
darling new house — I know you'll 
grow to like it. And you’ll love the 
young couple who live here. 

Mr. Guost: Where are they? 

Mrs. Guost: They’re at a Hallow- 
een party but when they come home 
you'll see how sweet they are. 

Mr. Gost: My dear, I don’t under- 
stand you. You keep saying how 
sweet they are and still you want to 
live in their house and haunt them. 

Mrs. Guost: But not in the way you 
think. I’ve got the most wonderful 
idea. If you’d just say we could 
move in — 

Mr. Guost: Even if the other ghosts 
would permit it, and I’m sure they 
wouldn’t, I just could never feel at 
home here. 


might do anything. He might even Mrs. Grosr: But why not? 
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Mr. Guost (Waving his arms and 
pointing about): Well, look at the 
place. No gingerbread in the deco- 
rations — no elaborate cornices to 
hide behind — no high ceilings. I 
like to hover about above people’s 
heads. 

Mrs. Guost: What’s stopping you? 
You’re a ghost, aren’t you? Just 
pop through the ceiling and hover 
about upstairs. You can watch just 
as well from there. 

Mr. Guost: Oh, yes, I hadn’t thought 
of that. 

Mrs. Guost: You don’t think of any- 
thing. (Moving upstage from sofa) 


Look at these nice plain walls. 
They’re not nearly so solid and 
troublesome as some we’ve had. 
Why, look. They’re just lovely to 
disappear into. 


(She slips through 
opening in upstage wall. Mr. Guost 
smiles and she pops out again.) See 
what I mean? 

Mr. Guost: Yes, but the whole ap- 
pearance of the place — it’s not — 
not ghostly. 

Mrs. Guost: Not ghostly? Humph. 
You like tricky things, don’t you? 
Disappearing doors and _ sliding 
panels — 

Mr. Guost: Ah, yes, that’s one thing 
I liked about the old castle. 

Mrs. Guost: Well, the old castle had 
nothing on this place. You never 
saw such wonderful gadgets as they 
have here. (She goes left to television 
set and turns it on.) Look. 

Voice (From television): Stand right 
where you are or I’ll shoot! (There 
is the sound of “Bang, Bang, 
Bang.’’) 

Mr. Guost (Frightened, backing to- 
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ward right): What is that thing? I — 
I’m getting out of here. 

Mrs. Guost: Don’t be silly. It’s just 
a television set. 

Mr. Guosr (Pointing): But those 
figures moving about in there — 
they must be ghosts! 

Mrs. Guost: Ghosts? My dear, you 
are being silly. 

Mr. Guost (Calming): Oh — er — 
that’s right. We’re ghosts, aren’t 
we? But it’s very upsetting. Voices 
coming out of a box and people — 

Mrs. Guost: It’s wonderful. I’ll turn 
it off now but you’ll like it. (She 
turns it off and they both move down- 
stage again.) Sometimes they have a 
dance band and beautiful music. 
Why, the other night the young 
folks had some music on and I 
danced on the peak of the roof in 
the moonlight. It was lovely, 
Ghostie, and I kept wishing you were 
there too. 

Mr. Guost: Did you, my dear? 

Mrs. Guost: Yes. And there’s some- 
thing else I want to show you. 
Just make yourself comfortable while 
I get it. (She goes out left.) 

Mr. Guost (He sits on sofa, picks up 
newspaper and starts looking at front 
page. He frowns as he reads, shaking 
his head): Atom bombs — flying 
saucers. (He shudders and puts the 
paper down.) What’s the world 
coming to? (He notices large cigarette 
lighter on table right and picks it up 
and examines it. He pushes button 
until lighter lights, jumps a little and 
then smiles. He relights it two or three 
times, looking more pleased each time. 
Mrs. Guost re-enters with a vacuum 
cleaner. It is the tank type. Mr. 





Guosts lights lighter again.) My 
dear, look what I’ve found. No 
rubbing sticks together, no flint 
stones. No matches even. 

Mrs. Guost: Oh, that’s nothing. Just 
wait until you see this. (She sets 
cleaner on floor, takes cord and plugs 
it in outlet near door left.) 

Mr. Guost: Whatever is that con- 
traption? 

Mrs. Guost: It’s a vacuum cleaner. 
Modern housewives don’t have to 
sweep any more. 

Mr. Guost (He rises and goes toward 
vacuum cleaner but jumps back as 
Mrs. Guost switches it on.): What’s 
that noise? 

Mrs. Guost: Why, I — I don’t know. 
It’s just the thing working. (She 


pushes sweeper back and forth on 
floor.) But isn’t it a lovely sound? 


A sort of wail. 

Mr. Guost: But what’s it doing? I 
don’t see anything. 

Mrs. Guost: Of course not. It simply 
sucks up the dirt. 

Mr. Guost: But — but isn’t it dan- 
gerous? 

Mrs. Guost: No— not a bit. (She 
waves the sweeper toward him. It 
starts to pull the corner of his robe in. 
He jumps away.) 

Mr. Guost: Be careful. Don’t do that. 

Mrs. Guost (Laughing): Oh, it won’t 
hurt you. I got caught in it the 
other day and whizz, I went right 
in and flopping through the hose and 
came flying out the other end. 

Mr. Guostr: You — you did? 

Mrs. Guost: Certainly—I had a 
wonderful ride! It’s much better 
than those roller coasters at the 


try it. (She waves it at him again.) 

Mr. Guost: No—no, please. I'll 
take your word for it. Some other 
time. 

Mrs. Guost: Very well. But you’ll 
love it after your first trip through. 
(She switches it off, pushes it near 
door left and pulls out the plug.) And 
it’s really wonderful the way it 
cleans. It doesn’t leave one speck 
of dirt, not even a cobweb. (Then 
remembering) Oh, but you like cob- 
webs, don’t you? 

Mr. Guost: I—I’m not sure, my 
dear. This is all so new but I’m be- 
ginning to think perhaps I could get 
along without cobwebs. (He walks 
right looking all about.) In fact, I’m 
beginning to like it here. (He 
notices jacket on chair near fireplace 
and picks it up.) What's this? 

Mrs. Guost: That’s the young hus- 
band’s smoking jacket. It’s so bright 
and nice, isn’t it? 

Mr. Guost: Do you think I—I 
might try it on? 

Mrs. Guost: Why, of course, Ghostie 
dear. (He puts jacket on and struts 
about a little.) Oh, you look wonder- 
ful in it. So young — and so much 
at home. 

Mr. Guost (He smiles and shoves his 
hands in pockets, rocking back and 
forth on his toes, very pleased with 
himself. Then pulling his hand out 
he holds up a twenty-dollar bill): 
Look, money — a twenty-dollar bill. 

Mrs. Guosr: Well, it won’t do you 
any good. Put it back. (He puts bill 
back in pocket and she takes him by 
the hand.) Now, come on, I want to 
show you the rest of our new house. 


amusement park. Why don’t you Mr. Guost: Very well, my dear. 
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Mrs. Guost (Pulling him toward left): 
We'll look at the kitchen first. It’s 
full of the loveliest gadgets. A dish- 
washing machine and a clock that 
rings a bell when your eggs are done. 
(She starts leading him off left. Theres 
a loud wail off right. They stop and 
turn.) My goodness, wnat was that? 

Mr. Guost: It — it might be ghosts. 
(A Lapy Guost appears from behind 
fireplace right and an O_p Man 
Guost from the wall upstage left. 
They wear robes similar to Mr. and 
Mrs. Guost’s but on their entrance 
their hoods are over their heads.) 

Mrs. Guost: It is ghosts! (The 
Great GuHostT appears in archway 
upstage right. His costume is the same 
as the others.) 

Mr. Guost: We're 
great mogul himself! 

Mrs. Guost: Old Ghouly! (The 
Great GuHost comes downstage and 
throws back his hood. He has a large 
ghoulish nose.) 

REAT Guost (Jn deep tones): I, the 
Great Ghoulish Ghost of all the 
ghosts, am indeed shocked and sur- 
prised to find you here. 

Mr. Guost: I—I’m sorry, Great 
Ghoulish One. I don’t know what to 
say. 

Great Guost: Say nothing. Let me 
speak. We have known for some 
time about this — this insubordina- 
tion of your wife’s. When she should 
have been behaving herself properly 
with the other lady ghosts, she has 
whisked herself away to this — this 
place. 

Mrs. Guost: It’s a nice place. 

Great Guost: Silence, woman. (70 
Mr. Guost) That was bad enough 


lost — it’s the 


but now she has enticed you to come 
here, to a new house. I can’t believe 
it. Ghosts in a new house. 

Mr. Guost: I told Mrs. Ghost you 
wouldn’t like it. 

Great Guost: You'll have to be 
punished. I have brought with me 
a committee of two to decide what 
shall be done with you. (The Lapy 
Guost steps forward to one side of 
GREAT Guost and throws back her 
hood. She has a pile of gray hair.) 

Lapy Guost: You’re a disgrace to 
respectable ghosts—and on Hal- 
loween, too. (OLtp Man Gnuost 
steps to other side of GREAT GHOST 
and pushes back his hood. He has a 
long white beard.) 

Oxtp Man Guost: Yep. I had to give 
up important work to come after 
you two. I was out having myself a 
time a-chilling folks’ blood and 
spooking around. 

Mrs. Guost: I’ll bet no one was 
frightened by you. 

O_p Man Guost: Young woman, what 
do you mean by that? 

Mrs. Guost: Just that a ghost 
wouldn’t scare anybody these days. 

Great Guost: Have you ever heard 
such libel against the great and 
honorable profession of ghosts? 

O_tp Man Guost: Well, excuse me, 
Great Ghoulish One, but I did 
notice that no one bothered much 
about my weird wails tonight. 

Mrs. Guost: I’m not surprised. 

Mr. Guost: Please, Mrs. Ghost. 

Mrs. Guost: No, you can’t shush me. 
People aren’t frightened of ghosts 
these days and why should they be? 
They’re frightened about too many 
other things. Horror on the radio, 





horror in the movies. Why, I saw a 
billboard the other day: Double 
feature—- A murder a minute — 

Great Guost (Shaking his head): A 
murder a minute— why, that’s 
shocking, and certainly not the sort 
of thing a ghost would go in for. 

Otp Man Guost: Of course not. You 
take tonight. Some kids were having 
a Halloween party and someone 
was reading them a ghost story. 
Well, I just popped in and out and 
rattled a door here and a window 
there to help the mood along. Just 
good clean ghost fun. 

GREAT Guost: Perfectly proper, per- 
fectly proper. But we wouldn’t 
stoop to anything like that — that 
murder a minute. 

Mrs. Guost: Of course we wouldn’t. 
And even if we did, no one would 


pay any attention. There’s too much 
competition. 

Mr. Guost: Pardon me, Great Ghoul- 
ish One, but there’s something to 


what my wife says. (He picks up 
paper from sofa.) Look at this. 
Atom bombs, hydrogen bombs, fly- 
ing saucers—all these things. 
They’ve got everyone so frightened 
that every day is like Halloween. 
(He puts paper down on table right 
of sofa.) 

Great Guost (Shaking his head): It’s 
a terrible state of affairs. 

LADY Guost: Oh dear, oh dear, I’m 
afraid our days are numbered. 

GreEAT Guost: Don’t be silly. Ghosts’ 
days are never numbered. 

Lapy Guost: But what can we do if 
we’re being out-ghosted at every 
turn? 
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Great Guost: I don’t know. 
don’t know. 

Mrs. Guost: Well, I know. If we’re 
being out-ghosted it’s because we’re 
not doing the right kind of ghosting. 
We'll have to change our ways. 
We'll have to start haunting people 
in a happy way. 

Lapy Guost: Happy haunting? 
never heard of such a thing. 

Great Guost: Neither have I 

Otp Man Guost: Wait a minute. It 
rings a bell somewhere in my mind. 
Maybe Mrs. Ghost has got some- 
thing. Yes, yes, it’s beginning to 
come to me. Way, way back when 
I was young I heard tales of some 
ghosts who never tried to scare 
people at all. Instead they tried to 
help them. 

Great Guost: But I don’t remember 
any such tales. 

Otp Man Guostr: Naturally you 
don’t. You’re just a young whipper- 
snapper compared to me. 

Lapy Guost: But he’s the great mogul 
of all the ghosts. He’s been running 
our affairs for hundreds of years. 

Orp Man Guost: But I’ve been around 
for thousands. 

Mrs. Guost: My, you’re a great- 
great-grandfather ghost! 

Op Man Guost: I sure am. And yes, 
sir, there was a time when ghosts 
didn’t live in old musty houses. 
They just moved in with certain 
families and tried to help them. 
Happy haunts, folks used to call ’em. 

Mrs. Guost: Happy haunts — isn’t 
that lovely? And it’s just what I 
want to do. Haunt people in a happy 
way. Why, who knows? Maybe 


I just 


I 





we'll start a trend. Maybe the whole 
world will start being constructive. 
Now, I thought if Mr. Ghost and I 
could move into this house and help 
the young couple who live here — 

Great Guost: But what could you do? 
How could you help them? 

Mrs. Guost: There must be a great 
many ways. Mr. Ghost and I have 
been married for some time and we 
know all the pitfalls of marriage. 

Mr. Guost: Pitfalls, my dear? 

Mrs. Guost: Oh, you know, Ghostie. 
We often disagree or get angry with 
one another, but we don’t take it 
seriously any more. Now, if this 
young couple should quarrel we can 
step in and help them. 

Mr. Guost: I’d like to do that. 

Oxtp Man Guost: Say, it sounds fine 
to me, too. Maybe I ought to find 
me some happy haunting grounds. 

Great Guost: Just a moment, please. 

Lapy Guost: But it would be nice if all 
the ghosts could do something like 
that. 

GREAT Guost: Silence. We've got to 
be practical. You’ve had no experi- 
ence in this sort of thing — happy 
haunting — it’s out of your line. 

Mrs. Guost: Just let us try, please. 
(The sound of a car is heard off.) Oh, 
there’sthe car now. The young couple 
are coming home from their Hallow- 
een party. Do give us a chance! 

Mr. Guost: Yes, please let us try. 
What harm can come of it? 

Great Guost: I don’t know but it’s 
against all tradition. At least this 
happy haunt business is all new to 
me. (Turning to OLD Man GuHost 
and Lapy Guost) How about you 
two? You’re the committee. What 
do you think? 


Lapy Guost: It’s such a lovely idea. 

OLp Man Guost: Well, I vote to give 
"em a chance. 

GREAT Guost: Very well, then. (To 
Mr. and Mrs. Guost) The com- 
mittee has voted to give you a 
chance. 

Mr. Guost: Oh, thank you, sir. 

Great Guost: Now, wait a minute. 
This is a serious thing and if you 
fail you will have to take the conse- 
quences. 

Mrs. Guost: Oh, we will. 
anything you say. 

Great Guost: Good. If you succeed 
you may remain here in this new 
house. But if you fail — well, you 
will be banished to the graveyard! 

Mr. Guost (Frightened): The grave- 
yard — if we fail? 

Mrs. Guost (Taking his hand): Never 
mind, Ghostie. I’m not afraid. 
(Voices of the young couple are heard 
off upstage right.) 

Great Guost: Well, here come your 
friends. We'll leave you _ now. 
(Great Guost, Otp Man Guost 
and Lapy Guost go quickly to fire- 
place and disappear behind it. Mrs. 
Guost takes vacuum cleaner and rushes 
off left. Mr. Guost rushes to wall 
upstage left and bumps into it but 
cannot get through. Mrs. Guost runs 
in left and starts for wall upstage left 
and sees Mr. Guost.) 

Mr. Guost: I can’t get through — | 
can’t get through. 

Mrs. Guost: It’s the coat, silly. Take 
it off. (Mr. Guost quickly takes off 
coat and drops it to floor and they both 
disappear through wall just as the 
young couple enter through archway 


upstage right.) 


We'll do 





Boy (As they enter): It was a good 
party, wasn’t it? 

Girt: Wonderful but I’m _ tired. 
(Yawning) I’m glad to be home. 
Boy: And to our own home, too. It’s 
a great feeling. (He puts his arm 
around her and motions around the 
room.) Our very own living room. 
Everything just the way we want it. 

Girt (Frowning a little): Well, almost 
everything. 

Boy: What do you mean, almost? 

GirL (Pointing to coat on floor): Oh, 
nothing much except it won’t be a 
nice living room very long if we just 
throw our clothes on the floor. 

Boy (Going and picking up coat): Oh, 
for gosh sakes, my coat. But I left 
it on the back of that chair. 

Gir: I suppose it jumped off and ran 
over there all by itself. 

Boy (Angry now): No, it didn’t. (He 
puts coat over middle of back of sofa.) 
I left it on the chair and someone 
moved it. And you’re the only one 
who — 

Girt: Oh, so you’re accusing me of 
throwing your clothes on the floor? 

Boy: No, I’m not. I’m just agreeing 
with you that it couldn’t get there 
by itself. 

Girt: You might at least admit it 
when you do something. (She 
slumps down on left end of sofa. Boy 
slumps down on right end of sofa and 
sits scowling. Mr. and Mrs. Guost 
appear from wall upstage left looking 
worried. The three other Guosts, 
now wearing their hoods, come from 
behind fireplace and stand shaking 
their heads sadly at Mr. and Mrs. 
GuHostT.) 

Mrs. Guost (To Mr. Guost): Now 
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look what you’ve done. 

Boy (Angrily without looking up): Well, 
what have I done now? 

Girt: What do you mean? 

Boy: You said, now look what you’ve 
done. 

Grr: But I haven’t said a word. 

Boy: But I heard you — oh, what’s 
the use? 

Mr. Guost: Now see what you’ve done. 
(Mrs. Guost puts her finger to her 
lips and they slip quickly through 
wall. The other Guosrs go back of 
Sireplace.) 

Boy (Rising): Well? 

Girt (Rising and facing him): Well, 
yourself. 

Boy: I suppose you didn’t say any- 
thing. 

Gru: I heard you say something. 

Boy: But I didn’t. Are you deliber- 
ately trying to make me lose my 
temper? 

Girt: No, I’m not and if I were it 
wouldn’t take much trying. 

Boy: Ohhh! (He waves his arms and 
sits down again on sofa.) 

Girt: What’s the matter with you? 
You’re acting like a spoiled child. 
Did you eat something that didn’t 
agree with you? 

Boy: If I did it was that apple pie we 
had for supper tonight. 

Girt (Angry): What was the matter 
with that pie? 

Boy: You should ask. It was more like 
apple goulash. There was more 
stuck to the plate than there was to 
eat. 

Giri (Starting to cry): I — I never 
made one before. I don’t know why 
it stuck. The juice all leaked 
through and it stuck, that’s all. 





Boy (Scowling): The ones my mother 
made didn’t stick. 

Grr: Well, if all life means to you is 
apple pies, why don’t you go back to 
your mother? (She flops down on left 
end of sofa. There is a pause. Mr. 
and Mrs. Guost enter again and 
stand near wall upstage. Three 
GHosts appear again and line up 
against wall right, watching.) 

Boy (After pause): Well, there’s no use 
having all this fuss about an apple 
pie. Next time just go out and buy 
one. 

Girt: Buy one. What with? 

Boy: With money, of course. Your food 
allowance. I gave you twenty dol- 
lars last Tuesday. 

Gir: It was the Tuesday before last — 
you're always forgetting. 

Boy: I am not. Besides, you could ask 
me. 

Giri: I don’t like to keep asking you 
for money. Before we were married I 
was working and I had my own 
money. Now it seems I never have a 
cent in my purse. 

Boy: Then it’s because you’re ex- 
travagant. Not every wife gets 
twenty dollars every week for food. 

Girt: Every week. I tell you, you 
didn’t give me any this week. 

Boy: And I tell you I did. I can re- 
member. (He pulls out wallet and 
looks in it.) It was a twenty-dollar 
bill. I took it out and — well, it’s 
not here so I must have given it to 
you. 

Girt (Angrily): Ohhh! (She turns 
away from him and he glares off in the 
opposite direction. Mr. Guost steps 
downstage behind them, picks up the 
coat, takes out the twenty-dollar bill, 


holds it up and smiles at Mrs. 
Guost. Then he puts bill back, leav- 
ing one end sticking out of pocket. 
He carefully replaces the coat on back 
of sofa between them, making sure 
that the money is in plain view. He 
steps back near Mrs. GHost.) 

Boy (Changing his position to look 
toward Gir, he notices money): Say, 
how did that get here? 

Giri (Turning): Your coat? You put 
it there. 

Boy: I don’t mean the coat. Look. 
Twenty dollars. (He takes bill from 
pocket and holds it up.) Why, it’s 
your allowance. 

Gir: My allowance? 

Boy: It must be. You weren’t here 
when I took it out of my wallet and 
I just shoved it in this pocket and 
forgot it. (Handing her bill.) Here. 
I’m sorry. 

Giri: Thank you. 


(She places bill on 
table left and leaves her hand over arm 


of sofa and resting on table.) And 
I’m sorry about the apple pie. (Mrs. 
Guost goes to bookcase, pulls out a 
book, opens it to a certain place and 
quietly puts it on table left of Grr. 
The Giru sighs.) I wish I knew what 
I did wrong with that old pie. 

Boy: Never mind. Now you can buy 
one. 

Gir: But I don’t want to buy one. I 
want to make one—and a good 
one. (Mrs. Guost pushes book across 
table so it touches G1RL’s hand. Giri 
pulls her hand away and Mrs. Guost 
moves quickly upstage and stands 
near Mr. Guost watching. GrR1, 
realizing she has felt something, turns 
and sees book. She picks it up.) Why, 
how did this cookbook get here? 











Boy: You’re not accusing me of buy- 









































ing you a cookbook? 
“et. Girt: No — this is an old one of 
wk Mother’s. I remember she put it in 
ure with my things when I moved, but 
He it’s been in that bookcase over there. 
Boy: You must have taken it out. 
00k You’re getting absent-minded. 
ay, Girt: Well, absent-minded or not, 
look — it’s open at apple pie. And 
put here’s the very thing we were 
talking about. It says: Does your 
ok. pie leak? 
“om Boy: And if it does? 
it’s Girt: You juice-proof the bottom 
crust with a little flour and sugar. 
Why, that’s wonderful. I’ll bet my 
1ere next pie won’t leak. (She puts book 
and down on table left. Mr. and Mrs. 
and Guost look happy. The three GHosts 
ere. nod their heads up and down ap- 
provingly.) 
lon § Boy: Well, that’s settled. At least 
arm we’re going to have good apple pies. 
And § Grru (Rising, angry again): What do 
Irs. you mean, at least? We'll have more 
ut a than good apple pies if you don’t 
and forget to give me my allowance. 
IRL. § Boy (Rising too): You talk as though 
vhat I’m the one who forgets things. Who 
forgot to put the sugar under the 
buy apple pie? 
Giri: I didn’t forget. I didn’t even 
e. | know about it. And if you’re just 
good going to argue I’m going to bed. It’s 
Cross almost midnight. (She starts left but 
GIRL he doesn’t follow. She stops with her 
HOST back toward him, tapping her foot. 
tands Mr. and Mrs. Guost look very 
IRL, worried, throw up their hands in 
turns despair. Other three Guosts shake 
Why, their heads at Mr. and Mrs. Guost. 
2? Mr. GuHost runs out upstage right 








and returns brandishing a big um- 

brella. Mrs. Guosrt grabs at umbrella 

but Mr. GHost waves her away and 
ducks down behind sofa. Grru turns 
angrily.) I said I was going to bed! 

Boy: Go ahead. It’s all right with me. 
But don’t get mad all over again. 

Girt (Starting toward him): Who’s 
getting mad? 

Boy: You’re mad — mad as a wet hen. 

Gru (Shaking finger at him as she goes 
closer): I'm no hen. (Mr. Guost 
crawls out left of sofa and just as 
GIRL passes, pokes umbrella out near 
Grru’s feet and she appears to trip 
over it. She falls into Boy’s arms. 
Mr. Guost rises quickly and moves 
back.) My goodness, I — I tripped 
over something. 

Boy: You tripped over your own feet. 

Gru: I did not. 

Boy: Well, never mind. You tripped 
into a good place. (Holding her 
closer) You’re in my arms. That’s 
where you should have been all 
along. 

Gru: Darling. (They stand for a mo- 
ment as Mr. Guost, grinning and 
waving umbrella, runs off upstage 
right. As he goes, three Guosts at 
right smile and nod and make gestures 
of approval at him. Lapy and OLD 
Man Guost exit behind fireplace. 
Great GHost turns toward Mrs. 
Guost who is all smiles and makes 
her a deep bow, then exits behind fire- 
place. Mr. Guost re-enters through 
wall and stands beside Mrs. Guost.) 
Oh, why do we fight about such 
silly things? 

Boy: I don’t know. Let’s sit down. (He 

pulls her toward sofa and they sit.) 





Here, put your head on my shoulder. Boy: Oh, a ghost, huh? Well, in that 
(She does.) Happy? case, all I can say is thank you, Mr. 
Girt (Smiling): Of course. (Then Ghost. (Mr. and Mrs. Guost hold 
laughing a little) Darling, do you hands and dance around happily.) 
know something? If this wasn’t a Grru (Laughing): How do you know it 
brand new house, I — I’d think it was a Mr. Ghost? 
was haunted. Boy: I don’t. But Mr. or Mrs., I thank 
Boy (Laughing): A new house haunted? them just the same, and one thing 
Whatever put that idea into your we know for sure — if there are any 
head? ghosts around here, they must be 
Giri: Well, after all, it 7s Halloween. happy ones. (Mr. and Mrs. Guost 
You'll think I’m silly but I just nod their heads up and down happily 
know something tripped me when I as the curtain falls.) 
fell into your arms. THE END 
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Halloween Gets A New Look 


by Mary Thurman Pyle 


RALPH 

TERRY 

JIM 

LESLIE 

CHRIS 

NEAL 

Bos 

Mr. Wiuson, Ralph’s father 

Mr. ALBRIGHT, his next-door neighbor 

Mr. PETERSON, another neighbor 

TimE: Early on the evening of Hal- 
loween. 

SetrinG: The clubroom, a room in the 
rear of the Wilson’s garage. 

At Rise: Jim and LESLIE enter. 

Jim (Seeing no one there): Where’s the 
rest of the gang? 

LesLIE: Maybe we're early. 

Jim: More likely we’re late. We were 
supposed to get an early start. 

Lestie: Yes, but we were supposed to 
have a short meeting of the club first. 

Jim: Maybe the fellows didn’t see the 
need of that. We just had a meeting 
last night and decided everything. 

Lesire: Sure we did. But Ralph and 
Terry never did say they agreed to 
the plan. The club has always been 
unanimous about everything, and it 
certainly ought to be unanimous 
about Halloween. 

Jim: Sure it ought. I don’t see why 
Ralph and Terry had to hold out 
the way they did. 


Leste: Maybe Ralph thinks because 
we use this room in his father’s 
garage for our meetings, that gives 
him more say-so. And Terry always 
sticks to Ralph. 

Jim: But you’re the president of the 
club, and I think your idea of how to 
have fun on Halloween is swell. 

Lesuie: You didn’t at first! 

Jim: None of the fellows did — at 
first. But after that pep talk you 
gave us, we changed our minds. 

Lesiie: All but Ralph and Terry. 
(Mr. WILSON enters.) 

Mr. Wiuson (Calling as he comes in): 
Ralph! Oh! Hello, Leslie. Hello, 
Jim. (The boys return his greeting.) 
Ralph not here? 

Lestie: No, Mr. Wilson. We just 
came in and I don’t know where the 
rest of the fellows are. 

Mr. Witson (Feeling his way): What 
are you boys planning for tonight? 
It’s Halloween, you know. 

Lesuie (Politely but evasively): We 
thought maybe we’d have a little 
fun outside, then wind up here in 
the clubroom for some eats. 

Jim (Heartily): It certainly is swell of 
you to let us have our meetings in 
your garage, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson: Glad to have you use it. 
In fact, I had this extra room built 
on purpose for Ralph and his friends. 

Jim: It’s a swell room. 
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Mr. Wixson (Not to be dwerted): I 
hope you boys will remember that 
you can have fun on Halloween 
without damaging anyone’s prop- 
erty or annoying the neighbors in 
any way. (The boys look innocent.) 

Lesige: Yes, Mr. Wilson. 

Jim: Yes, sir. (Mr. WILSON turns to go 
out. The boys exchange glances and 
wink at each other. Mr. WiILson 
turns around again at door.) 

Mr. Wison: Tell Ralph I’d like a 
word with him when he comes in — 
and before he goes out on any 
shenanigans! He slipped out after 
dinner before I had a chance to see 
him. 

Lesuie: Yes, sir. I'll tell him. (Mr. 
WILSON goes out.) 

Jim: Looks like Ralph is in for a talk- 
ing-to! But if it’s about Halloween, 
I guess it’s too late. 

Lestie: No use us hanging around 
here, when the others are all out. 
Come on, let’s get going. (NEAL 
enters. He is carrying a large and 
rather shabby clothes basket.) 

Neat (With relish): I swiped Mrs. 
Smith’s clothes basket off her back 
porch. 

Jim (Greatly interesied): Anybody see 
you? 

NEAL: Nope! It was dark back there. 
Mrs. Smith forgot to take the basket 
in. 

LESLIE (Appraisingly): It’s got some 
holes in it. 

Nea: I know. And her clothesline is 
an old piece of rope, almost worn 
out. I’m going back and get that. 
You fellows been out yet? 

LEsLIE: We're just starting. (The three 
boys go out. We hear an exchange of 
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greetings just outside the door; then 
Curis enters, lugging a wicker porch 
rocker. He puts it down, looks it over, 
especially examining a broken rung 
and a worn place in the seat. In a 
moment, Bos enters, carrying a good- 
sized, somewhat weather-beaten wooden 
box.) 

Bos: Hi, Chris. 

Curis: Hi, Bob. What did you get? 

Bos (Jubilanily): Mr. Peterson’s wood- 
box. What did you get? 

Curis: A chair from the Martin’s front 
porch. Nearly got caught. Mr. 
Martin came to the door and looked 
out, but I hid behind the chair till he 
went back in. 

Bos: I guess Mr. Peterson is remem- 
bering last year. He’s sitting on his 
front porch, with his hat and over- 
coat on — just sitting there, looking 
glum. 

Curis: The gang rang his doorbell 
plenty last Halloween. They sure 
got a rise out of him. 

Bos: And soaped his front windows! 
Took him half the next day to clean 
em. 

Curis: He’ll sure be surprised when he 
finds his woodbox gone. 

Bos: I'll bet! 

Curis: Wonder what Ralph and Terry 
decided to do. 

Bos: They didn’t act like they wanted 
to go along with us, last night at the 
club meeting. 

Curis: Well, anyway, I guess they'll 
come to the meeting we’re going to 
have later. Then we'll find out what 
they did tonight. You going out 
again? 

Bos: I might. (NEAL enters. He has a 
coil of old clothesline.) 





NeaL (Holding up the line): Mrs. 
Smith’s clothesline. I left a note 
pinned to the fence near where the 
pulley is. She’s bound to see it. 

Bos: What did you say? “Guess who- 
dunit’’? (The boys laugh.) 

Curis: Leslie’s idea about Halloween 
is O.K. 

NEAL: Wish Ralph had liked the idea. 

Bos: Yeah! Especially since the club 
meets in his father’s garage. (RALPH 
and Terry enter. Although they seem 
highly satisfied with themselves, they 
act in a rather mysterious manner.) 

RaupH: Hi, fellows. 

NEAL: Hi! We were just talking about 
you and Terry. 

RaupH: Hope it was complimentary. 

Bos: We were saying we were sorry 
you didn’t take to the idea the club 
had about Halloween. 

Terry: The meeting last night was too 
short. We didn’t really have time to 
think it over. 

Curis: Well, have you thought it over 
now? Bob and Neal and I have done 
what we said. 

Neau: And Leslie and Jim are out now. 
(RatpH and Terry exchange an 
amused glance.) 

RaLPH: We'll tell you at the meeting. 

Terry: I'll say this much — we had 
plenty of fun. (Lesiix enters, wheel- 
ing tn a junior-sized bicycle.) 

Lesuig: Buddy White’s bicycle was all 
I could find loose. He left it in the 
yard. 

Nea: Here are Ralph and Terry. 

Lesuig: Sure. I see. (To Raupu and 
Terry) And what are you doing to 
celebrate Halloween? 

RaupH: Oh, we had a little fun. 

Lesuie: Your father was here and said 
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he wanted to see you just as soon as 
you came in. 

RaupxH: Wants to give me a lecture, I 
guess, on what not to do on Hal- 
loween. (Jim enters.) 

Jim: I couldn’t find a thing. 

Bos: How come? You blind? 

Jim: Well, gee, I just didn’t seem to get 
any ideas. 

Les.iEe: To qualify for the party, you 
have to bring something. 

Jim: How about Ralph and Terry? 
Did they bring anything? 

Rapa: We'll report later. 

Terry: You can’t put Ralph out of his 
own garage. (There is an uncom- 
fortable pause, broken by Jim.) 

Jim: Say! Maybe I could find some- 
thing around here. In Mr. Wilson’s 
garage, I mean. 

LEsLIE (With an edge to his voice): Any 
objection, Ralph? 

Rapu: Go as far as you like. I'll even 
make a suggestion. Our lawn mower 
is in the corner in Dad’s workshop. 
He was meaning to clean and oil it. 

Jim: That’ll do fine. (He goes out.) 

Lesuie: I see you other fellows have 
been busy. 

Neat: I went back for Mrs. Smith’s 
clothesline. Already had her basket. 

Curis: I got a rocking chair from the 
Martins. 

Bos: And I got old Mr. Peterson’s 
woodbox from his back porch, while 
he sat on the front porch guarding 
his windows and doorbell. (They all 
laugh. Rawpx and Terry are still 
slightly aloof. Jim enters, pushing a 
lawn mower.) 

Jim: I guess this is O.K. for me. 

Leste: Looks like we’re ready for the 
second part of our plan — for those 





who can qualify. (He looks signifi- 
cantly at RaLPH and TERRY.) 

NeEaL: Mr. Wilson wants to see Ralph, 
anyway, so maybe he can be excused. 

Terry: Me, too, I suppose. (He and 
Rapa look at each other and snicker.) 

LeEs.ie (Severely): Our plan was a good 
one, and it’s the first time the club 
hasn’t been unanimous. (Mr. AL- 
BRIGHT enters.) 

Mr. Apricot (Sarcastically): You 
boys are just the ones I want to see! 
Especially two of you! Ralph Wil- 
son, you’ve molested my property 
just once too often — and I believe 
your friend Terry was with you this 
time. 

Raupx: I — er — I don’t quite know 
what you mean, Mr. Albright. 

Terry: Me, either, Mr. Albright. 

Mr. AuBricHT: Yes, you do! When I 


drove into my place a few minutes 
ago, my headlights caught the two 
of you — for only a minute, but I 
could see you were up to no good. 
Raupu: Well — er — what did you see, 
Mr. Albright? 
Mr. AtBricut: Now don’t try to play 


innocent. I know it’s Halloween, 
and I remember the mischief you 
and your gang pulled off last year. 
You go right now and tell your 
father I want to see him. 

Raupx: But, gee, Mr. Albright, you 
haven’t said what I did yet. (Mr. 
WILSON enters. When he sees Mr. 
ALBRIGHT, he freezes up, and it is 
quite apparent that there have been 
similar episodes in the past.) 

Mr. Wixson: Thought I’d see how you 
boys are making out. Oh! What can 
I do for you, Albright? 

Mr. ALBricut: You can tell that son 


of yours he’s damaged my property 
with impunity for the last time. He 
broke my dining room window with 
a baseball — 

Rapa (Jnterrupting): That was two 
years ago, and I didn’t mean to. 
Mr. AtsricHt: Don’t interrupt me, 
young man. (70 Mr. Witson) As I 
say, he broke my window and I was 

patient. 

Mr. Wison: I made the boy pay for 
it — remember that, Albright. 

Mr. Ausricut: All right, Wilson, let 
me continue. He stripped my cherry 
tree of cherries — 

RatpH: But only the branches that 
hung over on our side of the fence. 
Mr. AusricHt (Louder): And last 
Halloween he and the other rowdies 
around this neighborhood soaped 
the windshield and windows of my 
car and made a gash in one of my 
brand-new tires. And in the good- 
ness of my heart, (The boys exchange 
glances at this phrase.) I let him off. 

Rawpu: I told you that I didn’t make 
that gash. 

Mr. AupricHt: But this time, I’m 
reporting to the police. I’m just 
warning you ahead of time, Wilson. 

Mr. Witson: What did you do this 
time, Ralph? 

Rapa: Ask Mr. Albright. 

Mr. Wiison: Don’t be impudent, 
Ralph. 

Mr. ALBRIGHT: He was damaging my 
fence, that’s what he was doing — 
he and his pal, Terry. 

Mr. Witson: Ralph, I tried to get 
hold of you before you went out on 
any Halloween escapades. Now, 
just what did you do to Mr. Al- 
bright’s fence? 





RaupH: Well, Dad, it was this way. 
Down at one end of the fence — the 
part nearest the Albright’s garage — 
six of the pickets were loose and two 
broken. It was where Mrs. Albright 
ran into the fence when she was try- 
ing to put the car in the garage. 

Mr. AuBricat (Angrily): So you know 
all about my family affairs, do you? 

Mr. Witson (Being the stern parent): 
And I presume you and the other 
boys completed the damage — as 
your idea of a little Halloween lark? 

RaupH: Only Terry and I. (Hastily) 
Only we didn’t exactly complete the 
damage. (Mr. Pererson enters. He 
is an elderly man.) 

Mr. Pererson: You boys! You bad 
boys! I am very glad indeed to find 
you here! Now I can give you a 


piece of my mind — all of you to- 


gether. 

Mr. Wixson: Come in, Mr. Peterson. 
Have these boys been annoying you, 
too? ; 

Mr. Pererson: Last Halloween this 
neighborhood gang didn’t let up on 
me the entire evening. Just because I 
am an old man living alone, they 
picked me out to annoy. 

Lesiz: You make it sound a lot worse 
than it really was, Mr. Peterson. We 
just played a few pranks on you, 
like we did to a lot of other people 
around here. But this Halloween — 

Mr. Pererson (Interrupting): This 
Halloween I have been sitting on my 
front porch since dusk — it’s a cool 
night, too — so you couldn’t ring my 
doorbell or soap my windows. (To 
the other men) And what do they do? 
They come to the back of the house! 

Mr. Wixson: What did they do there, 
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Mr. Peterson? If it was my boy, I’ll 
see that he’s punished. 

Mr. Pererson: I’m certainly glad to 
hear you say that, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Ausrigat: Did these hoodlums do 
any damage to your property, Mr. 
Peterson? We can report ’em to the 
police, you know — and I have every 
intention of doing so. 

Mr. Pererson: They stole my wood- 
box, that’s what they did. I went to 
get some wood a few minutes ago — 
I’ve got to keep my open fire going, 
it’s such a chilly night — and the 
box is gone! It was there just before 
supper. I just know one of these 
boys took it. (Bos picks up the box 
and comes forward with it.) 

Bos: Here’s your woodbox, Mr. Peter- 
son. 

Mr. Pererson (Sputtering): Well! It 
certainly is! So you admit stealing 
it. 

Bos: I didn’t steal it! If you’ll just let 
me explain — 

Mr. Wiuson (Breaking in): Is that my 
lawn mower over there? 

Jim: Yes, it is, Mr. Wilson. I brought 
it in here — but I had a good reason. 

Mr. Wison: And have you boys any 
thing else here that doesn’t belong 
to you? 

Lesuie: As president of our club, I’d 
like to explain. We borrowed all 
these things just for the evening. 

Mr. Wiuson: I’ve no doubt you meant 
to put the things back. But even 
taking them temporarily, just for a 
joke, wasn’t right. Can’t you boys 
see that? 

LesLie: But we took only things that 
need repairing. Every one of these 
things is going to be mended and 





fixed up before we take it back. 

Nea: Sure! That’s the point. I’m 
going to mend Mrs. Smith’s clothes 
basket and I left her a note saying to 
watch for a new clothesline to- 
morrow. 

Curis: And I’m going to mend the 
holes in the Martin’s porch rocker 
and fix the broken rung. 

Lestiz: My job is repairing Buddy 
White’s bicycle. I’ve been noticing 
it needed fixing, and luckily for me 
he left it out in his yard tonight. 
(The men listen to all this in astonish- 
ment.) 

Bos: Mr. Peterson, I meant to give 
your woodbox a couple of coats of 
paint. Make it last longer and look 
better — that is, if you’ll let me go 
ahead with the job. I sure hope 
you'll let me, because if you don’t, 
I’ll have to go out and find some- 
thing else to repair, in order to 
qualify for our Halloween party. 

Mr. Pererson: You mean — you 
want to paint my woodbox? 

Bos: Sure. Hope green with red trim- 
mings is all right with you, because 
that’s the kind of paint I’ve got. 
It’s quick-drying enamel. We 
bought it with the club’s money. 

Mr. Prererson: Well! I — I’m — I’m 
sort of surprised. 

Lesiie: We figured you would be. 
You see, we had a meeting of the 
club last night and voted to have a 
different sort of Halloween this year. 
We decided that all that stuff we 
used to do was kid stuff. So we made 
up a slogan for this Halloween. 

Mr. Wixson: And what is the slogan? 

Lesitig: You may not think it’s so 
good. “Repair, not impair.” Each 


member had to bring in something 
to fix up in some way. 

Curis: Leslie explained that impair is 
what we’ve been doing on Hal- 
loween, and that repair is just the 
opposite. 

Jm: The club voted, and it was unani- 
mous — almost. 

Mr. Avsricat: A very fine idea, boys. 
I congratulate you. And I think I 
can guess which members of your 
club failed to make it unanimous. 
(He looks at Raupu and Terry.) 

Mr. Witson: I certainly hope they 
don’t mean you, Ralph. Here these 
other boys adopt a constructive pro- 
gram of neighborly goodwill, and my 
son fails to fall in with it. 

Mr. Ausricut: He and this young 
Terry! Out wrecking my picket 
fence! They were impairing, all 
right. 

Rap: Hey, wait a minute. You're 
wrong, Mr. Albright. And you, too, 
Dad. 

Mr. Avsricut: I caught the two of 
you red-handed. And I am positive 
I heard the splintering of wood. 

Raupu (Indignant): Did you go out 
and look at the fence? We mended 
it! Worked on it all the time you 
and Mrs. Albright were out to the 
movies. 

Mr. Ausricut: So you know where 
we went? 

Raupu: Your cook told us. 

Terry: And we sure were afraid you’d 
come back before we finished. You 
would have heard us driving nails. 

Rapa: We were just finishing the first 
coat of paint when you came back 
and saw us by the fence. 

Terry: We'll put the second coat on 
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tomorrow. We know it’s the right 
paint, because your cook got it for 
us out of your basement. (Mr. 
ALBRIGHT is silent in the face of this 
revelation.) 

LesuieE: Gee, fellows, that’s swell! 
Now you can qualify for the party. 

Jim: Now it’s unanimous. 

NeEAL: Why didn’t you say last night 
what you were going to do? 

RaupH: I couldn’t figure out just how 
it would work. 

Terry: Seemed kind of sissy at first. 

RaupH: Then today I noticed that the 
Albright’s back fence was still 
broken — it’s been that way for 
three weeks — and I decided if I 
fixed it, maybe Mr. Albright would 
forget all those times he’s been sore 
at me. And Terry said he’d help, 
so we could both qualify for the 
party. (The men are silent a mo- 
ment, all of them a trifle shamefaced. 
Then suddenly they catch each other’s 
eyes and all three break into hearty 
laughter.) 

Mr. Ausricut (After the laughter dies 
down): The joke’s on me, boys, I’ll 
admit. 

Mr. Wiison: Ha-ha-ha! Let your 
fence go three weeks without fixing 
it! That’s good. 

Mr. Pererson (70 Mr. Wison): 
And you, all ready to raise a row 
about your lawn mower. And all the 
time, that boy over there was plan- 
ning to repair it. 


Jim: Not exactly repair, but I’m going 


to clean and oil it good. 

Mr. Wison: That’s perfectly all right 
with me. 

Mr. Ausricat (70 Mr. Prererson): 
You sitting all bundled up on your 
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front porch, and they get your wood- 
box off your back porch! Ha-ha-ha! 

Mr. Pererson (Joining in the laugh- 
ter): And all they mean to do with it 
is to paint it for me! Should have 
done it myself, a long time ago. 

Bos: If you’d rather have some other 
color, just say so. But the club al- 
ready has the green and red paint. 

Mr. Pererson: Green with red trim- 
mings is quite acceptable, I assure 
you. 

Mr. Witson: Peterson, I’m afraid I 
haven’t been as neighborly as I 
should. Hope to see more of you 
now — my wife and I would like to 
call. 

Mr. Pererson (Pleased): That would 
be fine. I’m an old bachelor, you 
know — live all by myself. I get 
lonely. 

Mr. Ausricat: I know I can speak for 
my wife, when I say that she and I 
would like to know you better, too. 
And, Wilson, I think I am in a posi- 
tion to throw some business your 
way. We'll talk it over next week — 
and not over the repaired back fence, 
but in my living room. 

Mr. Wison: I'll appreciate that. 
Well, boys, it looks as though Hal- 
loween got a “new look” this year — 
at least around this neighborhood. 

Mr. Pererson: And a very nice new 
look it is. 

Mr. Witson: Green with red trim- 
mings, eh? (He and Mr. Pererson 
laugh again.) 

Mr. Pererson: I’m sorry for mis- 
judging you, boys. 

Mr. AusBricut: Guess I owe you an 
apology, too. And, Ralph, your 
“dark past”’ is forgiven. 





Raupx: Thank you. 

Mr. Wiison: Why not leave your re- 
pair work till tomorrow and use the 
rest of the evening for a party? 

Les.iz: The club was going to go out 
and buy some “eats’’ later on. 

Mr. Ausricut: I have an idea. Why 
not “repair” to my house for your 
party? We can rustle up some re- 
freshments, I’m sure. (The boys ad 
lib: “Well, thanks.” “That would be 
swell.” etc.) 

Mr. Witson: I think my wife has al- 
ready provided for a possible party. 

Mr. Atsricut: Then bring it over to 
our house, in case we don’t have 
enough. I want this party at my 
place — to inaugurate a new era. 
You and Mrs. Wilson are invited, of 
course. And Peterson, you’ll join 
us? We won’t take no for an answer. 

Mr. Perrerson: I'll be delighted. 
Don’t reckon I’ll need to guard my 
house any longer. (There is general 
laughter.) 

Les.ie: How about it, gang? Shall we 
go to the Albrights’ house for our 
party? 

Curis: Might as well save the club’s 
money. (The boys ad-lib their agree- 
ment.) 

Lesuie: O.K. (Jo Mr. ALBRIGHT) 
Thank you, Mr. Albright. We’ll be 
over in a few minutes. We’d like to 
have a short meeting of the club 
first. 

Mr. Ausricut: Fine! Come when 
you’re ready. We’ll wait for you at 


my house, then. (T7'he three men go 
out, laughing and talking.) 

Mr. Witson: “Repair not impair”! 
These boys really hit on a revolu- 
tionary idea! 

Mr. Ausricut: And I was all ready to 
condemn them, without even looking 
at that fence. 

Mr. Pererson: A “new look”! That’s 
good. Halloween gets a new look. 
That’s really good. (They exit.) 

Les.ie: Well, what do you say, fel- 
lows? You were each to report on 
whether you thought it was more 
fun than last year. (They all talk at 
once, answering in the affirmative.) 

Bos: I wouldn’t take anything for the 
look on old Mr. Peterson’s face when 
I said I was going to paint his old 
woodbox! 

Jim: Your father was a scream, Ralph, 
when I told him what I was going to 
do to his lawn mower. 

Rap: Wasn’t he, though? And Mr. 
Albright, when he found out Terry 
and I repaired his fence! He just 
took it for granted we were tearing 
it down. 

Curis: He said we should repair to his 
house for eats. What did he mean? 
He sure used a lot of big words. 

Lesiie: That’s another meaning of 
“repair” — “to go to.” 

Terry: He used one word we all know 
the meaning of. 

Rautpx: Refreshments! 


Come on, 
gang. This is going to be some Hal- 
loween party! 

THE END 
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Black Blezxz ard 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
Rut 
Dick 
MorTHER 
FATHER 
Herm Hoyt, a neighbor 

Time: A Saturday afternoon in late fall. 

Sertina: A farmhouse kitchen in western 
Kansas during a.bad dust storm. 

At Rise: Ruts is alone in the kitchen. 
She gets up from the table where she 
has been looking at a magazine and 
goes to the window. She wipes off a 
dusty pane so that she can see better. 
Dick and MorueEr come in from out- 
doors. They wear handkerchiefs over 
their faces so that only their eyes 
show. 

Dick: Dust, dust, dust. I can hardly 
breathe. 

Moruer: Put some more vaseline in 
your nose, Dick. It helps. 

Rutu (Eagerly): Could you save the 
little plum trees? Will they be all 
right? 

Dick (Taking off his wraps, coughing): 
What a storm! A black blizzard. 
Moruer: My eyes have so much dust 
in them, they sting like nettles. 
Black snow . . . that’s what it is like. 
Black stinging snow, driven by the 

wind. 

Dick: Only it’s worse than snow. It’s 
the land blowing away! Our farm 


and everyone else’s farm getting 
scooped out in one place and piled 
with sand in another! 
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Could 


Rutu: But the plum trees? 
you do anything? 

Dick: We tried to build a windbreak 
out of those old slabs, to keep the 
sand from drifting. But there wasn’t 
much we could do in this wind. Be- 
sides, it’s hard to see. 

Rutu: Almost dark, in the middle of 
the afternoon. 

Moruer: The poor little plum trees 
are half covered with sand. Yet 
what we did might save them. 

Dick: Not if we keep having dust 
storms like this. Why, I bet a hun- 
dred Colorado farms blew past our 
house this afternoon. 

Ruts: Oh, Mom, won’t it ever stop — 
this dry wind roaring and raging, 
and the dark clouds of dust swirling 
around, blacking out the sun? Won’t 
our farm ever be green again, with 
wheat and corn growing? 

MoruHer (Looking out the window): It 
has to stop some time. If it doesn’t, 
I don’t know what will happen to us. 

Dick: We shouldn’t be farmers, that’s 
what! We ought to give up living 
on a farm. 

Moruer: Why, Dick. 

Dick: I mean it. Something’s always 
going wrong. Either we get too 
much rain, or we don’t get enough — 
like this year. Or it comes at the 
wrong time. Or we get grasshop- 
pers, or cloudbursts, or wheat rust, or 
early frost ... or dust storms. And 
there’s nothing we can do about it. 





Morue_r: We built a pretty good wind- 
break just now. That’s something. 
And there must be . . . other things 
we could do. 

Dick: We can’t stop the wind. We 
can’t stop the dust. J’m not going to 
be a farmer, I can tell you. I’m going 
to be a doctor. 

Ruta: But... 

Dick: But, nothing. A doctor can cure 
things. He can fix things, make 
them better, save lives. What can a 
farmer do? (Goes to window) Noth- 
ing. There’s our farm blowing off to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Look at it. 

Ruta: I won’t look. I can’t. 

Moruer: Your father won’t have an 
easy time getting home from town, 
I’m afraid. It will be hard to see the 
road even with the lights on. Too 
bad he needed that chicken-feed. We 
could have managed without the 
groceries. (She looks at the clock.) 
Goodness, it’s after three, and I 
promised I’d have that dress done 
for Edna Hoyt this afternoon. Herm 
will be coming for it, and I still have 
to stitch on some of the trim. (Hur- 
ries into other room) 

Dick (At the window): Look at the 
sand on the window sill. Enough 
for a bathing beach. 

Rutu: I saw Mom stuffing all the 
cracks around the window this 
morning. And I wiped off the sill 
myself this noon. (Wipes again) 

Dick: Sand, wind, dust. A_ black 
blizzard all day long. All night long. 
Beating against the house, blowing 
away the soil. And nobody can do 
anything about it. (Shrugs) No 
farming for me! 

Ruta: Dick .. . 


I don’t think you 








should keep on talking about .. . 
about being a doctor. 

Dick: Why not? It’s what I want to 
be. 

Rutx: But it costs so much money. 
All those years you’d have to go to 
medical school, after college. And 
then you’d have to be an interne 
for a long time. 

Dick: It’s worth it. 
somewhere, at least. Doing some- 
thing. Not just watching a farm 
blow out from under me. 

Ruts: But . . . (Bursts out suddenly) 
Oh, Dick, I guess we’ll both have to 
change our plans about going to 
college. 

Dick: What do you mean? 

Ruta: I heard Mom and Dad talking 
last night. I was in the big chair in 
the corner, reading, and they didn’t 
see me. They thought I was in my 
room. Dad said he didn’t know 
what was going to happen to us. He 
said when a farmer’s soil blows 
away, it’s like money blowing away, 
like dollar bills swirling around, 
swishing out to no-man’s land. 

Dick: You mean the money he was 
saving for us to go to college? 

Ruts: Yes. He’ll need it now, just to 
keep things going, till we get some 
good crops again. He sounded so sort 
of tired and scared. 

Dick: Wind. Dust. Drought. Always 
something! (Softly) What did Mom 
say? 

Ruta: She said we’d have to stick it 

out somehow, because all Dad 

knows is farming. He’s always been 

a farmer. And his father, too. And 

his grandfather. She said there must 

be a way. Dick, do you think if 


I’d be getting 
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you’d go to Agricultural College . . . 

you know, work your way through, 

partly . . . you could find out what 
to do? 

Dick: Me? Go to Agricultural Col- 
lege? When I want to be a doctor? 
A farmer can’t do anything, I tell 
you. He’s stuck with the wind and 
the weather, and droughts and dust 
storms, year after year. Not for me, 
Sis. 

Ruta: Listen! I thought I heard a car. 
Maybe Dad’s coming. 

Dick (Looking out window): It’s a ear, 
all right. I see the lights, like pin- 
pricks through the dust. 

MorHER (Coming in with sewing): I 
thought I heard a car. Is it your 
father? 

Dicx: I don’t know. (There is the 
sound of footsteps outside, and a 
knock.) 

Moruer: It must be Herm, coming 
for the dress. (Calls out) Come in. 
(Herm Hoyt, a middle-aged farmer, 
enters and closes the door behind him 
quickly.) Hello, Herm. I’m just 
about finished with Edna’s dress. 
See, only a foot more of this trim to 
sew on. Sit down a minute. (Dick 
pulls out a chair and Herm sits 
down.) 

Herm: Feels like I got a bushel of 
gravel in each eye. (Takes out 
handkerchief and wipes eyes) Did 
you ever see anything like it? 
Haven’t had a glimpse of the sun for 
two days. (Looks at dress) Well, I 
guess that’s a pretty nice dress. . . 
for my wife’s going-away party. 

Moruer: Going-away party? What 
do you mean, Herm? 

Ruta: Where’s she going? 








Herm: We're pulling up stakes. We 
just can’t stick it any longer. Soon 
as this blow is over and we can see 
to dig ourselves out, we’re leaving. 

Moruer: Giving up the farm? Oh, 
and you put so much work into it. 

Dick: That’s just it. All that work... 
and it blows away. 

Moruer: Where you planning to go, 
Herm? 

Herm: Oh, Kansas City. Topeka. 
Wichita. Somewhere. I’ll look 
around for a job as a carpenter. I 
can pound nails. (Looks toward 
window) Anyway, I can’t take this 
any longer. Drought. Hoppers. 
Dust. I’m quitting! 

Ruts: And you planted a real lawn in 
front of your house, and flower beds 
and everything. 

Herm (Shrugging): Can’t see ’em 
now ...for dust! And I mean dust. 

Moruer (Slowly): You'll miss the 
farm, Herm. It isn’t always like 
this, you know. 

Herm: Sure, I know. I'll miss the 
plowing, watching the earth turn 
over, sniffing the smell of it, seeing 
nice straight furrows stretch out. 
And planting. And the first shoots 
springing up. I never could figure 
out how it worked — all that corn- 
stalk shooting out of one little 
kernel. I’ll miss the cows too. I like 
cows. But... I haven’t got what it 
takes, I guess. 

Dick: It would be different if you 
could do something. If you could 
cure what’s wrong. Like a doctor. 

Ruta: Dick’s always talking about 
doctors. 

Herm: I could do something, Dick. All 
us farmers could . . . if we had the 





vision and the gumption. But 

(Shrugs again) it’s a lot of work. 

Takes a lot of planning and co- 

operating and good hard work. 

Maybe I’m plain lazy, looking for 

an easier berth. But that seems to 

be the style these days. 

MoruHer: You’ve never been lazy, 
Herm. It’s just that this has been a 
bad year, and you’ve let it get you. 
You'll miss being your own boss. 

Herm: Yep. 

Dick (Bitterly): But he’s not his own 
boss when a storm like this comes 
along. He’s not his own boss. 

Herm: I could have done something, 
though, before the storm came. In 
a way, I could have bossed the storm. 

Dick: How? Bossed the storm? 

Herm: I’ve been doing a lot of reading 
on this problem lately. Give me 
time, and I could come out on top, I 
think. (Shrugs) But right now it 
sounds easier to pound nails for a 
while. 

Dick: How could you come out on top? 

Herm: Oh, I’m to blame for a lot 
that’s happening on my farm this 
very minute. Your Dad’s to blame, 
too. All of us around here. 

Dick: To blame! 

Herm: Sure. We've all overgrazed our 
land, see? Tried to feed too many 
cows on the grass we had. And 
what happened? The cows ate the 
grass too close, killed the roots. And 
when the grass thinned out, the soil 
got exposed . . . with nothing to 
hold it down. No wonder it blows 


away in dry weather when a wind 
like this comes. (Sighs) And we’ve 
all plowed too much. 
during the war. 


Especially 
We put too much 











land in crops. And after the harv- 
ests were in, we just left the land 
lying there . . . bare, loose, ready to 
blow when the right combination of 
wind and dryness came. And it’s 
come! 

Moruenr: I think Dad sees it too. Now 
that it’s too late. 

Herm: We’d have been better off with 
contour plowing. You know, follow- 
ing the lay of the land, instead of 
plowing in straight lines up and 
down. We'd have kept the little 
rain that fell from running off, if 
we'd curved the furrows, kept them 
level, so the water could soak down 
into the soil. And we could have left 
strips of sod between strips of plow- 
ing, to hold the ground in place. 
Yes, and planted shelter belts — 
fast-growing trees for windbreaks. 
Oh, there are things to be done, all 
right. 

Dick: You know all that, and you’re 
going to quit? 

Herm: It takes work, Dick. Takes 
time. Takes study. Takes skill. 
Takes a lot of doctoring up to fix the 
soil, after what’s happened to it. 
And I wasn’t cut out to be a doctor, 
I guess. 

Ruts (Looking at Dick): A doctor... 

Herm: Fixing up the farms around 
here is a major operation. Yep. A 
major operation. 

Moruer: There! I’ve finished the 
dress, Herm. (She folds it and wraps 
it carefully in brown paper.) But I 
don’t like to think of it being a 
going-away dress. You’ve been good 
neighbors, you and Edna. We'll 
miss you. 

Herm: We'll miss you, too, and the 
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place. More’n once. But I can’t 
stand up to another year like this 
one. 

Dick: If you stayed . . . I mean, if you 
stayed on farming like Dad, what 
else could you do? To keep the land 
from blowing away? 

Herm (Getting up): Dick, I’ll be glad 
to donate to you a stack of farm 
books and bulletins. I don’t expect 
I’ll be needing them for a while. So 
if you want to start doctoring up the 
land around here, go to it. (He takes 
the package.) Well, Edna will begin 
to think I got stuck in a sand bank 
or blown clear to the East coast. 
Thanks for helping out on the sew- 
ing. We'll be over to say goodbye 
before we leave. 

Moruer: Say hello to Edna for me. 
Tell her I hope the hem is right .. . 
and ... I’m sorry you’re moving. 

Herm: I'll tell her. (Goes to door) 
Thanks. (Ezits) 

Moruer: If they had children, it 
would be harder. 

Ruta: What would? 

Moruer: Leaving everything. Going 
to a strange place to hunt a job. 
Trying to set up a new home. 

Dick (Going to the window again, star- 
ing out): A major operation! 

Ruta: I’d hate to leave, Mom, 
wouldn’t you? When the storm is 
over and the sky is blue again and 
the sun is shining, we’ll forget how 
bad it was. But Dick . . . I guess 
Dick is like Herm. He’d quit. 

Moruer: Dick just doesn’t happen to 
feel the way we do, Ruth. Or like 
Dad. And that’s all right. We can’t 
all be the same. I just wonder how 
Herm is going to like living in a 
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city, looking for jobs, taking orders 
from a foreman. I’m sure your 
father wouldn’t like it. He’s a born 
farmer, and I guess he always will 
be. 

Ruta: I’m glad. 

Dick (Still at window): That must be 
Dad coming now. I see car lights, a 
million miles away, but they’re 
probably right at the gate. 

Moruer: I'll feel better when he gets 
home. This is no kind of weather for 
driving out on that windy road. I 
hore he won’t be all choked up with 
dust. 

Dick: Car’s turning in. 

Rutx (Going to window): There’s an 
inch of dirt on the sill again! (Looks 
out) It’s the truck all right. I know 
by the sound. 

Dick: I bet Dad will be glad to get in 
out of the wind. 

Morser: I wonder what he’ll say 
when he hears about Herm. He al- 
ways liked Herm. (There is a noise 
at the door. Dick hurries to open it, 
and FaTHer enters with a box of 
groceries. Dick closes the door 
quickly.) 

FatHer: Whew! Where’s the table? 
I can hardly see. Something in my 
eye, bothered me all the way home. 

Moruer: Run get some cotton and the 
boric acid, Ruth. Here, help me take 
the groceries, Dick. (To Farner) 
Sit down and catch your breath. 

Fatuer (Sinking into a chair): A little 
breeze outside, did you know? 

Dick: So we heard on the radio! 
(Moruer fixes the boric acid when 
Ruta returns, and brings the glass to 
FATHER. ) 

Moruer: Let’s see that eye now. Head 








back. Don’t squint so... it won’t 

hurt. (She tries to swab FaTHER’s 
eye. He sputters and jerks, and 
finally jumps up shaking the water 
from his face.) 

Fatuer: If that didn’t dislodge the log 

jam, nothing will. (He blinks) 
Better! Yes, it’s better. (Takes off 
wraps) They’re telling a story down 
town about a Colorado farmer .. . 

Rutu: A real one? 

Fatuer: Of course, a real one. It 
seems when this farmer came into 
the house during a dust storm, he 
said to his wife: “About half our 
farm has blown over into Kansas. 
Now I suppose we'll have to start 
paying taxes there too.” 

Dick: Not bad, Dad. 

FaruHer (More seriously): I heard 
something else down town. I don’t 
know whether to believe it or not. 

Moruer: What? 

Fatuer: Heard that Herm Hoyt is 
going to pull up stakes. Going to 
quit. Move out. 

Moruer: I’m afraid it’s true. Herm 
was just here for the dress. 

Faruer: I’m sorry to hear it. Mighty 
sorry. But... (Soberly) maybe he’s 
not so far wrong. 

Ruta: Dad! 

Fartuer: I can understand how he feels. 
For the first time in my life... 

Ruta: Don’t say it, Dad! 

Moruer: You’ve always been a farmer. 
You ... you wouldn’t quit now, 
would you? 

FatrHer: Why not? Why not quit 
when I’m licked. There’s nothing I 
can do to keep the farm inside our 
fences. 

Dick: But, Dad, we can do something. 
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FaTuHER: Did I hear you say “we”... 
or have I got dust in my ears? Nope. 
You’ve got to have your chance, son. 
You’ve always talked about being a 
doctor, and it’s a worthy ambition. 
But . . . I couldn’t help you through 
medical school if our farm were float- 
ing around on top of the Atlantic 
Ocean. That’s why I’m ready to 
pull out now, while we still have a 
little money in the bank. I can get a 
job. And keep the money we saved 
for your education and Ruth’s... 
instead of plowing it back in the 
farm. 

Dick: Sure, I want to be a doctor, 
Dad. But there’s more than one 
kind, you know! 

FaTHER: What do you mean? 

Dick: Something Herm said got me to 
thinking. He said there was plenty 
that could be done around here, to 
doctor up the land. He said it would 
be a major operation. 

Ruta: He’s going to leave Dick all his 
farm books and bulletins. 

Dick: I never thought a farmer could 
do much — to change things, I 
mean, like giving medicine, or op- 
erating on what’s wrong. But I see 
now the soil needs doctoring just as 
much as people. Maybe more so. 
And there are ways to do it. And, 
Dad, you see a major operation is 
just the sort of thing a doctor likes to 
be in on. Only I couldn’t be... if 
you give up the farm. 

Faruer: Give up the farm? Not now, 
Dr. Dick. Not on your life. After 
what you just said I can see that 
idea of giving up the farm was only 
a...a passing pain in the neck! 

THE END 
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New Worlds 





by Jean Gould 


Characters 
Tommy Mason 
Mrs. Mason 
Bru Bo.iine 
Pere Norr 
Jon ie Eridi brothers 
JOE 
JACKIE JACOBSON 
Wiiuis WALKER 


ene hie VanDragen brothers 
ORNELIUS 
ScENE 1 


Time: Columbus Day, about 3:30 p.m. 

Serrine: The Mason kitchen. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. Mason is taking a pan 
of fresh-baked cookies out of the oven. 

Tommy (Offstage): A light, I see a light! 
Land ho! 

Mrs. Mason (Setting the pan on the 
table and calling out of the window): 
That you, Tommy? 

Tommy (Still off): Yes, Mother . . . 

Mrs. Mason: What were you shouting 
about? 

Tommy: I’m Columbus. 
covered America. 

Mrs. Mason: Well, come in and wash 
your hands. I just finished a batch 
of cookies. 

Tommy (Coming in quickly): Where are 
they, Mom? Gee, they smell good! 
Mrs. Mason: Right here on the table, 
can’t you see? (As he starts to take 
one) Wash your hands first, Tommy. 

Tommy: O.K. (He goes out door right. 
While he is gone, Mrs. Mason 


I just dis- 
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crosses to refrigerator, upstage left, 
and takes out a bottle of milk; she gets 
a glass from the cupboard, fills it and 
sets it on the table. Then she fills a 
small plate with cookies from the pan 
and puts them beside the milk. By the 
time she has finished, Tommy re- 
enters.) 

Mrs. Mason: There you are, son. 

Tommy (Pulling up a chair and diving 
in): Thanks, Mom. Gee, these are 
good! TI’ll bet if the crew of the 
Santa Maria had cookies like this 
they wouldn’t have tried to mutiny. 

Mrs. Mason (Smiling): I think they’d 
have needed food a little more filling. 
But why all this talk, Tommy? 

Tommy: Don’t you know? It’s Col- 
umbus Day! 

Mrs. Mason: That’s right, I’d for- 
gotten. 

Tommy: Gosh, Mom, how could you 
forget the day America was dis- 
covered? October 12, 1492 — just 
when Columbus had nearly given up 
hope, and the sailors were ready to 
mutiny — remember? 

Mrs. Mason: I do now. Sometimes the 
life of a grown-up gets pretty clut- 
tered with details, and important 
dates slip our minds. Did you study 
about Columbus in school today? — 

Tommy (Nodding): Miss Tracy told 
us the story again — how King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella loaned 
Columbus three ships, and how he 





set sail without knowing exactly 

where he was going, trying to prove 

the earth was round. (Stops to drink 
his milk) 

Mrs. Mason: He had a pretty rough 
time of it, didn’t he? 

Tommy: I'll say he did! Storms and 
seasickness, and sailors threatening 
to mutiny, getting lost, no sign of 
land for months and months — must 
have been keen. 

Mrs. Mason: I don’t imagine Colum- 
bus thought so! 

Tommy: But think how excited he was 
when he finally saw land, and 
shouted, “A light, I see a light!” 
That must have been something! 

Mrs. Mason: I guess it was. 

Tommy: To discover a great new world 
when nobody believed there was 
land beyond the ocean — how won- 
derful he must have felt. With all 
the airplanes and ocean liners we 
have now, nobody’s got a chance. 

Mrs. Mason: What do you mean, 
Tom? 

Tommy: I mean there aren’t any more 
worlds to discover. If there are any 
new lands, they’d have been found 
before this. Oh, you might stumble 
on some dinky little island, maybe, 
but that’s all there is left. Boy, I’d 
like to discover a brand new world. 
(Sits with his chin on the palm of his 
hand) 

Mrs. Mason: You can do it, Tommy. 

Tommy: Aw, Mom. How? (Before she 

can answer, offstage voices are heard, 

a group of boys laughing and talking 

as they approach with calls: ‘‘Tom- 

me-ee! Tommy Mason!’’) I hear 


somebody. (Looks out of the win- 
Gee whiz, it’s some of those 


dow) 
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older kids — Bill Bolling and Pete 

Noff — with a whole bunch my age. 

Tony and Joe Eridi, Jackie Jacob- 

son, Willis Walker, some new kids... 

(Breaks off as Bru knocks on the 
screen door) 

Mrs. Mason: Come in. (Bri BOLLING 
and Pere Norr enter, both wearing 
football helmets. Bru ts carrying a 
football.) 

Pete and Bru: Hello, Mrs. Mason. 

Pere: Hi, Tommy. 

Mrs. Mason: Hello, boys. 
cookie. 

Tommy (Acting older than he feels): Hi, 
fellas. 

Brut (70 Mrs. Mason): Thanks, we’d 
like to, but the gang is waiting for 
us. (Zo Tommy) You want to try 
out for the team this year, Tom? 

Tommy (With a gulp): D’ you mean it? 

Buu: Sure. (Indicates those outdoors 
with his thumb) Everybody else is. 

Tommy: I... I don’t know if I’ll be 
good enough. I’ve watched you so 
often, outdoors, and (Nods toward 
the window) from the window, but 
I’ve played only a few times. 

Pere: You can learn. We'll teach you 
all the rules and everything and 
then, if you’re good enough, you can 
join the team. 

Bruu: Sure. You'll learn in no time. 
As long as the lot is right next door, 
why don’t we hold the meeting in 
here, to give out the rules and regu- 
tions? Could we, Mrs. Mason? 

Mrs. Mason: Why of course, boys. 
Tell the others to come in. You can 
all have a cookie. (Starts piling up a 
plateful) 

Brut (Jo Pere): Call the fellas in, 

Pete. (PETE crosses to door.) 


Have a 
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Tommy (His eyes shining): Golly, did 
you hear that, Mom? They want me 
to try out for the West End Team! 

Pete (Calling): Hey, you guys, come 
on in. We’re gonna hold a meeting 
in here first. (A string of boys comes 
trooping in: the Eridi brothers, Tony 
and Jor; JACKIE JACOBSON; WILLIS 
WALKER; and the VanDragen broth- 
ers, HANS and CoRNELIUs.) 

Mrs. Mason: Yes, Tommy, I heard. 
(To Bru) Isn’t football quite a 
rough game? 

Buu: Not if you learn it the right way. 
“Fair play” is our motto, Mrs. 
Mason. And we stick to it! 

Mrs. Mason: Well, that’s fine (Push- 
ing forward the plate of cookies) 
Hello, boys, help yourselves. (Ad-lib 
replies of “Hello, thank you, Ma’am, 
Mrs. Mason,” etc. from boys who 
accept her invitation eagerly) Now 
I’ve got to go over to Mrs. Fisher’s 
... goodbye, everybody. Don’t play 
too late, Tommy. 

Tommy: Goodbye, Mom. I won’t. 
(Ad-lib goodbyes as Mrs. Mason 
exits. The boys move about the room, 
munching their cookies. One or two 
slide into the two kitchen chairs. The 
VanDragen brothers, who have re- 
cently come from Holland, approach 
Tommy shyly. They are not bashful 
because of strangeness, but merely un- 
certain of word usage; both are ami- 
able, genial, and very eager to make 
friends.) 

Hans: Our name is VanDragen. We 
come from Holland. I am Hans. 

Cornetivus: And I am Cornelius. 

Tommy (Smiling at their quaint manner 

of speaking): And I’m Tommy 

Mason. 
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Hans: We do not speak so good the 
English yet. 

Tommy: I bet it won’t take you long. 
I’ve seen you at school. Aren’t you 
in Miss Reeves’ room? 

Boru (Nodding): Yes, yes. 

CornELius (Quickly): But only until 
we learn better . . . your language. 
Then we go . . . to higher class. 

Tommy: Oh, I see. 

Brut (Hands the ball to Pere to hold, 
comes downstage center): I want 
everybody to line up in front of me 
so I can look you all over while I’m 
talking. (The boys form a line across 
the stage. BiLu crosses to right, stand- 
ing sideways to audience. PrreE fol- 
lows him, stands next to him, upstage.) 

Biuu: All right now, fellas. You all 
have an equal chance. We need four 
players, and the best ones will make 
the team. The rest will have to be 
subs. 

Hans (Raising his hand timidly): 
Please . . . what is it, “subs’’? 

Pete: Bill means substitutes . . . play- 
ers who take the place of team mem- 
bers who can’t be in the game for 
some reason. 

Hans (Thinking it through): Yes... 
I see. Thank you. 

Bru: We won’t be able to tell which 
ones will make the team right away. 
It’ll probably take five or six days’ 
tryouts to decide. 

Pete: We have to find out what you’re 
best at — running, kicking, or block- 
ing. 

Bru: That’s right. You’ll each take 

turns at different positions — you 

know, quarterback, center, end, 
tackle and all those. Now for the 
rules. (T'o the Dutch boys) Do you 








VanDragens know anything about 
football? 

CorNELIvs: Well . . . in Amsterdam we 
have played soccer . . . 

Bixu: Oh, yes . . . that’s English foot- 
ball, isn’t it? 

Hans: In Europe they play this game, 
too. 

Bru: I see. I don’t know too much 
about soccer, but you play football 
with eleven men. 

Hans: So? We use fifteen. 

Tommy (Suddenly): I remember — my 
uncle told me all about a match he 
saw in London once! 

Briut: I guess the general rules are 
about the same. (Addressing the 
whole group) You all know that you 
try to get the ball from the other 
side and run it to the opposite goal. 

CorNELIus: You are permitted to 
carry the ball? 

Prete: Well, sure, what else would you 
do? 

CorneE.tIus: We dare not touch it with 
the hands . . . only the feet. 

Tommy: That’s what my uncle said. 

Tony: What do you do — hold the 
ball like this? (Pretends he has a foot- 
ball between his feet, and takes two or 
three jumps; JoE follows right behind 
him. The boys laugh.) 

Hans: Oh, no! Just kick, not pick up 
the ball at all. 

Prete: Holy smokes — must be a tough 
game! 

Brit: It zs from all I’ve heard. 

Corne ius: We are used to it. I think 
your way is more exciting. And the 
score? 

Britt: Six points for putting the ball 

over the goal line — making a touch- 

down — and one extra for kicking it 











between the posts. (Jerks his thumb 
toward the window) You can see ’em 
out there at both ends of the lot. 

CorNELIus (Looking out): Yes, so. 

Bru: Then you can be penalized for 
different things: if a player moves 
for the ball before the center snaps it 
back, the team is offside. 

Tommy: I always wondered what 
“offside” meant! You’re not sup- 
posed to move till after the ball is 
snapped? 

Bru: That’s right. And if you do, 
you’re penalized ten yards. 


CorneE.Lius: And penalized means 
punished? 

Bru: Ina way. Your team is put back 
ten yards. 


Tommy: What’s “out of bounds’? 

Bru: I’m coming to that. Boundary 
lines are the old bench on this side of 
the field, and the stump on the far 
side. If you run outside of ’em, 
you’re out of bounds. 

Pere: Ten-yard penalty. 

Britt: Then there’s unnecessary rough- 
ness. (7'o the Eridis) You guys will 
have to watch yourselves. You don’t 
know your own strength, and you 
might tackle harder than you think. 

Jor: Aw, we’re not so rough. 

Tony: We just have big muscles. (He 
makes a muscle, and offers his arm to 
JACKIE.) Just feel, Jackie. 

JACKIE (Admiringly feeling the bulge): 
Hard as a rock! (As he is still in this 
position, Tony brings his fist up and 
pokes him in the jaw.) Ouch! Hey, 
what’s the big idea? 

Tony (Laughing gleefully) : 
hold it back! 

Birt: No more tricks, clown — or 

youre through. (7'o Jon) That goes 


Couldn’t 
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for you, too. We need a couple of 
strong men for blocking, but you 
have to play fair. 

Tony and Jor (Together): O.K., O.K. 

Wits: Say, Bill... 

Bru: What is it, Willis? 

Wiis: Don’t you think we all ought 
to wear suits? My dad said if I made 
the team he’d buy me one. 

Bru: That’s fine if he can afford it. 
But most of our dads can’t. I earned 
the money for my helmet last sum- 
mer, and so did Pete. A few on the 
team have regular football suits, but 
most of us just put on after-school 
clothes. So we don’t have any regu- 
lations. O.K.? 

Wis (With a shrug): Sure. 

Bri: Now, let’s name some kind of a 
lineup before we go out . . . Tommy 
Mason — quarterback . . . 

Tommy (Surprised): Me? 
back? 

Bru: We'll try you there first. (Starts 
moving toward the door) I guess I'll 
pick the rest of you on the field. 
Come on, everybody! (He leads the 
way, and the others follow him out.) 

Tommy (The last to leave, hesitating a 
moment inside): Gee . . . quarter- 
back! If only I’m good enough! 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


Quarter- 


ScENE 2 

Sertine: The same. An hour later. 

At Rise: The boys are just coming in 
the door with general hubbub, ad-lib 
exclamations of ‘Boy, am I thirsty,” 
etc. Tommy is in the lead, walking 
with Bitu, who has his hand on 
Tommy’s shoulder. 

Bru: That was a nice long punt you 
just made. A beauty! 
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Tommy (Happily): I guess I’m learn- 
ing, huh? 

Brut: You bet! Only remember the 
way I showed you last time. 

Tommy: I will. 

Pere: Hey, Tom, where are the glasses? 

Tommy: Oh, yes. Right here. (He 
crosses to the cupboard, takes down 
several drinking glasses and hands 
them to the boys. Then he goes to the 
refrigerator and takes out a bottle of 
water. The boys crowd around him 
with their glasses, which he fills. 
When he finishes, he puts the bottle 
of water back in the refrigerator.) 

Biuu: Take it easy, you guys. Don’t 
drink the water down fast, just sip it 
slowly. If we were in a regular game, 
you couldn’t have a drink, you know. 
All you could do is wet your mouth. 

Tommy: Why do the players just slosh 
the water around and spit it out? 

Bi.u: Because it’s bad for your stom- 
ach to drink when you’re hot and 
excited. You can get sick! If we’d 
been playing as hard as we do in a 
game, I wouldn’t let you have a 
drink now. 

Pere: We always keep a pail of water 
and a dipper on the sidelines. 

Tony (Grinning): I’m sure glad you 
didn’t have ’em there today! 

Bru (Going to stage center, blowing a 
whistle): This’ll be intermission, 
fellas. Everybody over here. (The 
boys put down their glasses, and cross 
to him, running, jostling each other. 
Most of them drop to the floor, one or 
two stand leaning against each other.) 

Pere: Quiet, you guys. 

Bix: I thought you might like to know 
how you’re coming along. It will be 
a few days before we can really tell 














anything, but I’d say this bunch has 

some of the best possibilities the 

West End Team ever saw. (The 

boys smile, nudge each other.) 

Pete: If you keep on like this, you'll 
be better than the older guys. 

Tony: Boy, are we good. 

Brit: Not that good. You all made 
mistakes you’ll have to watch. Tony 
and Joe, you saw how often you 
were penalized; you’ve got to hold 
back, control your strength. Tom, 
watch your toe—and don’t lose 
your head and run the wrong way 
again. 

Tommy (Embarrassed): Boy, was I 
dopey! 

Bitit: Most everybody does it once 
anyway, and some guys never learn 
which direction to run. Well, I could 
go right on down the line. . . Jackie 
Jacobson, you’re not fast enough. 
The VanDragens don’t grab the ball 
quick enough. I suppose you two 
aren’t used to playing our game; 
you might practice at home. Willis 
Walker, you ought to make a good 
end if you’re careful about staying 
inside. (To the whole group) See 
what I mean? Each one of you has 
some fault, but you’re the best try- 
outs we’ve found, so stick with it, 
and try your hardest. Everybody 
take a rest now! Pete, I want to talk 
to you. (PETE crosses to him, and they 
exit. The two boys who were standing 
drop to the ground, and all lounge. 
They are rather tired and thoughtful.) 

Tommy: Seems as if there’s an awful 
lot to learn in football. 

Tony: You said it! I dunno, I think 
maybe I’d rather horse around after- 

noons than be on a team, and have 

to practice every day. 





Jackie: Ho, you haven’t made it yet, 
remember. And horsing around’s 
what you’ve done all afternoon any- 
way. (Tony shoves him, and he 
shoves back.) 

CorneE tvs: Football is much different 
from soccer. 

Hans: Yes. 

Tommy: Is it harder? 

CorneE.tvs: Oh, I do not think so. 

Hans: But is more fun. 

CorNELIus (Smiling): Maybe that is 
because it is the American game? 

Hans: Maybe. 

Tommy: What are you talking about? 

CorneE.ivus: When we left Holland, we 
went first to the Dutch East Indies 
for a few months, and then to 
China. There were many things to 
see in those countries, but the people 
were not smiling. 

Hans (Vehemently): America is the 
best! 

Jackrg: My aunt and cousin say the 
same thing. My uncle was killed and 
they were sent to Palestine. It’s a 
good country, my aunt says, but 
very hard to live in. She couldn’t 
stand the heat there after being in 
Germany all her life. So my dad 
helped them come here. Now my 
cousin goes to the “U”’ at night and 
works for my dad during the day. 
They both look happy now, but they 
didn’t when they first came. 

Tony: I think maybe my grandparents 
are going to come from Italy. They 
say there’s not much to eat in Italy. 

Hans: There is not much to eat in 
Holland. 

Jor: I ’spose everybody’s family came 
from someplace else sometime. 

Tommy: Sure . . . starting with Colum- 

bus, when he came from Spain. 
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Wits: I bet I’m the oldest American 
citizen here. My great-great-great- 
great-great grandparents came over 
on the Mayflower! 

Jor (Challengingly): How old are you? 

Wits: I’m ten. 

Joe: Then you’re no older a citizen 
than we are. Anybody who’s born in 
this country is an American citizen 
and you know it! 

Wuu1s: I know, but it’s different. 

Jor: The heck it is. 

CornEttius: And even if you are not 
born here, you can be a citizen. 
Hans and I have our choice . . . when 
we are twenty-one. 

Hans: Mine is already made. There 
were . . . many things I loved in 
Holland, but I think this is a wonder- 
ful country . . . because here every- 
body is laughing, and talking, and 
doing things they want to do. I love 
all this laughing and talking and... 

Bru (Who enters and comes up in time 
to hear the last): And playing foot- 
ball! 

Hans (Laughing): Yes. 

Buu (Blowing his whistle): O.K., 
fellas. On your feet! Everybody in 
line . . . just the way you did before. 
(The boys line up across the stage.) 
Pete and I have decided you’ve all 
had enough practice for the first 
time. (Ad-lb cries of “Aw, heck!” 
“Let’s play the second half,” “Come 
on, Bill,” etc.) 

Petre (Holding up his hand): Quiet! 

Bru: We got a late start today, so we 

couldn’t finish anyway. We all have 

to be home soon, and you'll do better 
tomorrow if you don’t get too tired 
now. We can start right in after 
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school, because we won’t have to 

bother explaining rules again. 

Pete: At least we hope you know ’em! 

Bri: We'll meet on the lot, so we can 
start right in. Tomorrow at three- 
thirty then. Just as soon after 
school as you can make it. (Blows 
his whistle again) That’s all, fellas. 
See you then. (Briu and Pers start 
toward the door, and the line breaks 
up, the boys following in twos, threes.) 

Tommy (Going to the door with the boys, 
a little back of them): So long, fellas. 

Boys: So long, Tom. See you tomorrow; 
(As they leave, Mrs. Mason comes 
in. The boys say goodbye as they 
exit.) 

Tommy (As Mrs. Mason enters and 
closes the door): Hi, Mom! 

Mrs. Mason: Hello, Tommy. I was 
hoping you would be through play- 
ing. 

Tommy: We just finished. Boy, did I 
have fun, Mom! I can hardly wait 
till tomorrow when we have the next 
practice. 

Mrs. Mason: You didn’t get hurt? 

Tommy: ’Course not! They showed us 
how to tackle so you don’t get hurt 
and neither does the other guy. I 
sure learned a lot today. I never 
dreamed there was so much to know 
about football. 

Mrs. Mason: Well, you certainly got 
dirty enough! 

Tommy: I made so many new friends 
today, too . . . guys I’ve never 
played with before, though they all 
live around here. Not too far away, 
anyway. 

Mrs. Mason: It’s nice to find new 
friends. 
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Tommy: We’re beginning together, you 
see, Mom. We all have an equal 
chance. And they said it would be 
tough to choose four of us because we 
all made such a good showing, even 
the VanDragens. 

Mrs. Mason: Who are the 
Dragens? 


Van- 


Tommy: They just came from Holland. 
They’ve only played soccer . . . and 
they can’t speak much English yet. 
But they like football better . . . and 
they think America’s wonderful! 


Mrs. Mason: It’s a new world to them. 
They’re discovering this country all 
over again, as thousands of others 
have done since the first Columbus 
Day. And remember what I said 
about your finding a new world? 


Tommy: Yes. 

Mrs. Mason: Well, you found one 
today. 

Tommy: I did? 

Mrs. Mason: You found a new inter- 
est and made some new friends. 
Every time we learn something or 
meet someone we haven’t known be- 
fore, it’s the same as discovering a 
new world. 

Tommy (His eyes widening with sur- 
prise): Why, yes. . . it is! I feel 
sorta like Columbus, after all. Golly, 
I bet you can discover a new world 
almost every day! 


THE END 
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Part Three 


Primary 





The Pumpkineaters’ Pumpkin 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
PETER PUMPKINEATER 
PoLLy, his wife 
THREE GOBLINS 
THREE WITCHES 

Time: Halloween evening. 

SETTING: A meadow. 

AT Rise: POo..y is seated on a stool at 
center of stage sewing. 

Voice (Offstage): Hoo-o0. Hoo-oo. 

Potty (Looking around): Oh! What 
was that? How I wish Peter would 
hurry. 

Voice (Offstage): Hoo-o0. Hoo-oo. 

Po.iy (Getting up and shivering): Oh, 
I’m frightened. (Calls) Peter! Peter! 

Peter (Running on): What’s the mat- 
ter, Polly? It isn’t dark yet. You 
shouldn’t be afraid. 

Potty (Running to him): Oh, Peter, 
I’ve been hearing the most awful 
sounds. 

Peter (Patting her shoulder): Now, 
Polly, it was only the wind. Sit 
down and let me tell you what hap- 
pened today. (PoLLy sits on stool.) 

Potxy: Did you find some place for us 
to live? 

Peter: No, I didn’t. But, Polly — 

Potuy (Interrupting): Oh, dear! Peter, 
what shall we do? Winter will be 
here soon. We must have a place to 
live. 

Peter: I’ll find something. Just you 
wait and see. 
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Potty: But I have waited — oh, so 
long. (Sobs into her apron) I want 
a home, Peter, a real home. (Sighs) 
It would be so nice to have a little 
cottage with a doorway in front 
where I could sit and wait for you 
each night. 

Peter: We'll find it, Polly. 

Potiy: But we’ve looked and looked. 
I’ll have to go home to Mother if we 
don’t find something soon. We can’t 
live in a meadow in the wintertime! 

Peter: I said I’d find something, and 
I will. Now, listen to what I did 
find. A whole garden full of 
pumpkins! 

Potty: Pumpkins! Peter Pumpkin- 
eater, don’t you ever think of any- 
thing but pumpkins? 

Perer: But these were special pump- 
kins, Polly. They were so big and 
round — and so delicious! 

Potty: Oh, Peter, you didn’t eat 
some! 

Peter: Of course I did. I had to — 
they looked so good. After all, 
Polly, my name is Pumpkineater. I 
just have to eat pumpkins. 

Potxy: But, Peter, they weren’t yours. 
Oh, dear, what shall we do? We 
have no house — and now you’ve 
gone and eaten pumpkins that 
weren’t yours! (A loud howl is heard 

from offstage. Pouny shivers.) Oh, 
Peter! Listen to that! 











Peter: Don’t be scared, Polly. I'll go 
and find out what it is. (He starts 
out.) 

Potty: Peter! Don’t go. Stay with 
me! (Prrer returns to POLLY as 
three Gosuins troop on from right 
singing weirdly.) 

Gosiins: We are bad men, up to no 

good. 
We are bad men, do nothing we 
should. 
We vex you and perplex you 
And we do our best to hex you, 
’Cause we’re bad, bad men! 

Ist Gosuin (Points at Perer): There 
he is, men! There he is! 

2np Gos.in (Points): He’s the one. 

3RD GOBLIN (Points): Yes, he’s the one. 

Peter (Gulping): Who, me? 

Gos.ins: Yes, you! 

Potiy: Oh, please. Peter’s my hus- 
band. I’m sure he didn’t do any- 
thing wrong. 

Ist GoBLIn: Oh, yes he did. 
some of our pumpkins. 

2np GosLIn: He ate three, to be exact. 
Three of the biggest, fattest pump- 
kins we had. 

3RD GOBLIN: The very best pumpkins 
we had! 

Peter: Oh, were those your pumpkins? 

Ist Gopiin: Yes, they were. They 
were for Halloween. 

2np Gopiin: And we need every 
pumpkin we can get for Halloween 
this year. There weren’t very many 
— it was a bad crop. We had a few 
little ones, and one big, huge, tre- 
mendous one that isn’t any good for 
anything — 

3rD Gosuiin: And then the three you 
ate — which were our very best. So 

now we haven’t any. 


He ate 











Perer: I’m sorry. 

Ist GoBLIN: Being sorry won’t bring 
back our pumpkins. 

2npD GosBtIin: No, it won’t. How, I ask 
you, are we goblins going to have 
fun on Halloween without any 
pumpkins? 

Prerer: But my name’s Pumpkineater 
— Peter Pumpkineater. I just have 
to eat pumpkins. 

Potty: That’s right. 

Ist Gosuin: That’s too bad. You’re 
guilty and you’ll have to be pun- 
ished. 

Pou.y: Oh, no! 

2NnD GOBLIN: I'll call the witches. 

3rD GoBLIN: So will I. (All three set 
up a howl yelling “Hoo-o0.” The 
three WircHES come in on broom- 
sticks.) 

Wircues (Singing): 

When witches ride at nighttime, 
beware! 

We are always out to catch you, and 
scare! 

We trick you and we stick you 

So make sure that we don’t pick you! 

When witches ride at nighttime, 
beware! 

lst Wircn: We heard you call. Is he 
the one? 

lst GosLin: Yes, he’s the one. 

2np Witcn (Looking at Perer): Well, 
I had hoped for someone better, but 
I suppose he will have to do. He 
looks as though he’d scare too easily. 

Peter (Trembling): I’m_ s-s-scared 
now! 

Potty: So — so am I. Oh, Peter! 

3rp WircH: Nonsense. You can’t be 
scared yet. You have to wait until 
our magic starts to work. Now, 
let’s see... 
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Ist WircH: Our bats will come the 
moment we call them. 

Po.ty (Shivering): Bats! 

2np WirtcH: And toads — we have 
plenty of toads. 

3RD Wircu: And cats! I’ve never seen 
so many cats. 

Ist GoBLIN: Then we’re all set. 

Potty (Running to 1st GoBLIN): Oh, 
please, Mr. Goblin. Don’t do any- 
thing to us. Peter really had to eat 
those pumpkins. He is sorry, truly 
he is. And we’re in such an awful 
fix now. 

Ist WitrcH: What’s the matter? 

2npD WitcH: Did some other witches 
get here before us? 

Potty: No. We can’t find a home! 

2nD Wircu: Can’t find a home? 

Peter: No. I’ve looked everywhere. 

Potty (Crying): And if we don’t find 
one soon, I’ll have to go back to my 
mother. We can’t live in this 
meadow in the wintertime! 

ist Gosuin: Housing shortage! 

2nD GosLin: Terrible crisis. 

3RD GosLin: They can’t find a home! 

Peter: No, we can’t. So I don’t care 
what you do to me. If you leave 
Polly alone, you can scare my hair 
off and I won’t mind. 

Ist Witcu: That’s not the kind of at- 
titude we like. 

2nD WitcuH: No, not at all. 
you'd scare easily. 

3RD Witcu: Yes, he’s too easy. 

Isr GosLin: Wait a minute! 
an idea. 

Aut: What? Tell us. 

lst GoBLIN: Remember the big pump- 

kin? That huge, fat, tremendous 


I knew 


I have 


pumpkin that was too big for any- 
thing? 
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2nD GoBLIN: Sure. It isn’t much good 
to us. Why? 

Ist GosBLIn: It’s big enough for a 
home. 

Ist Wircu: So it is. 

Ist Gosiin: Witches, could your 
magic can pumpkin meat in a jiffy? 

Wircues: Could it? Just try it! 

Ist GosLin: Well, then, here’s my 
idea. You could empty out that 
pumpkin and can the pumpkin meat 
in little bottles so this — this pump- 
kineater could have all the pumpkin 
he wanted. Then we could move the 
pumpkin shell up here and that 
could be their house. 

2nD GoBLIN: Of course. 
make a fine house. 

Ist Wircu: Of course. But we will do 
it on only one condition. 

Potty: What is it? We’ll do anything 
for a little house like that. 

ist Wircn: You must let us come and 
call on you. We get awfully lonely 
living in damp old caves with all 
those cats. 

2np Wircu: Yes, and when we ride 
out at night, it would be a lot of fun 
to have some place to visit instead of 
just riding around forever. 

3RD Wircu: Yes, yes, let us visit you! 

Potty: But of course we want you to 
visit us. And I’ll make you pumpkin 
pies out of all the pumpkin. 

Ist Gosuin: Then it’s agreed. Come 
on. We’ll have that house up here 
in a jiffy. (GoBLINS and WitcHEs 
go out.) 

PereRr: See, Polly, I told you it was all 
right to eat those pumpkins. 

Po.ty: Well, it almost didn’t turn out 

this way. But, Peter, look, they’re 

coming back! (The Gosuins and 


It would 





WitcHEs bring in a big cardboard 

pumpkin with a door and two win- 

dows. PoLuy and PETER look in the 

windows and exclaim happily.) It’s 

lovely! Just what I’ve always 
wanted! 

Peter: I don’t know how to thank you. 
Ist Gosiin: You don’t need to thank 
us. Just remember your promise. 
Ist Wircu: And all the pumpkin 
meat is in those little bottles in the 
kitchen. So don’t try to take any 

more of ours. 


Peter: Oh, I won’t. I know it was 








form a circle around Prrer and 

PoLLy and sing.) 

GoBLins and WITcHEs: 

Peter, Peter, Pumpkineater, 

Had a wife and couldn’t keep her, 

Put her in a pumpkin shell. 

And there he kept her very well. 

Peter, Peter, funny Peter, 

We have shown him how to treat her, 

(To audience) 

If you like the house you’ve seen, 

Call on us next Halloween! 

(The Goxsuins and WitcHeEs dance 

off as Peter and Pouty stand by 

house and wave goodbye to them.) 
THE END 


Return of the Nina 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


wrong. (GoBLIns and WITCHES 
Characters 

BEATRIZ 

JUAN 


Juan’s MorHEeR 
Tio FELIPE 
ALFREDO | 
PABLO | 
se Townspeople of Palos 
IsoBEL | 

Jose 

CoLUMBUS 

MEMBERS OF THE CREW 

INDIANS 

TrmE: March 16, 1493. 

Sertine: The harbor at Palos. 

At Rise: Juan is seated on a log. With 
his head resting on his hands, he looks 
out over the audience. Enter Beatriz. 

Beatriz: I thought to find you here, 





Juan. I finished my work and 
slipped out of the house before 


Mother thought of some other 
errand for me to do. Now we can 
have a little time together. What 
shall we play? 

Juan: I cannot play, Beatriz. I am 


busy. 

Beatriz: Busy? You are not fishing. 

Juan: No. 

Beatriz: You only sit and stare at the 
water. You have been doing that 
every day for weeks. What do you 
see? 

Juan: Nothing. Only the great ocean 
and the sky. 

Beatriz: I think it’s silly to waste 
time when we could be having fun. 
Juan: I am waiting for the return of 

my father’s ship. 
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Beatriz: Oh, the fishing fleet won’t be 
in till sunset. 

Juan: My father isn’t fishing. He 
sailed on the Nina, the Nina that 
left Palos last August. August 3, 
1492. 

Beatriz: Last August? So long ago? 
It’s almost a year. 

JuAN: 32 weeks. I have marked the 
time. 

Beatriz: No sailor has ever been at 
sea for 32 weeks. It is impossible. 
Juan: No sailor before has ever 

traveled west to the Indies, Beatriz. 

Beatriz: To the Indies? Then your 
father went with Columbus? 

Juan: Yes. 

Beatriz: I have heard my father and 
my uncles speak of him. They say 
Columbus and his ships are surely 
lost. They say no one can cross the 
great ocean. 

Juan: They say. What do they know? 
Everything has to be done for the 
first time. 

Beatriz (Slowly): I suppose so. But 
I’d be scared. I’d rather wait until 
someone tried it first. 

Juan: That’s the way with most 
people. My father is different. He is 
brave. And he wanted to go with 
Columbus for one brave man knows 
another, you see. My father told 
me that Columbus was the bravest 
man he had ever met. (Enter 
MOTHER.) 

Moruer: Ah, here you are, my son. 
Always in the same place, looking 
out over the broad Atlantic. 

Juan: Yes, Mother. 

Moruer (Shaking head): It is useless, 
my boy, useless. We must face the 
truth. Your father is lost. (Raises 
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a handkerchief to her eyes) 

Juan: No, Mother, no. That is not 
the truth. 

Moruer: The Nina has been gone for 
32 weeks, since the 3rd of last Au- 
gust. I know how many days have 
passed. I have counted them with 
my tears. 

Juan: It is long, Mother, but the 
Indies are far away. 

Beatriz: No one knows how many 
weeks of sailing are needed to reach 
the Indies, for no one has ever tried 
it. Juan explained it to me. 

Juan: That’s it, Mother. Don’t you 
understand? Sailing west to reach 
the East is new. It isn’t the same 
as taking a ship to. . . to Portugal. 

Moruer (Sighing): I hope that you 
are right. But if your father is gone 
much longer, how are we to live? I 
have scarcely a penny left. 

Juan: Can’t Tio Felipe lend us some? 
He is rich. 

MoruHer: Tio Felipe says that he 
didn’t get rich by lending money to 
his poor relations. 

JuAN: But just a little? Surely he can- 
not be so cruel as to let us starve? 
Moruer: Your Tio Felipe is not cruel. 
He has offered to loan me money, 

ee 

Juan: If what? (2nter Tio Fevire) 

Tro Feuire: I knew I’d find you here. 
Juan, you are a lazy scamp! 

Moruer: No, no, Tio Felipe. Juan is 
a good boy. He works hard to help 
me. 

Tio Fe.ire: Then why does he waste 
so much time at the harbor? 

Moruer: The boy looks for the Nina, 
his father’s ship. 

Tio Fe.ire: Such nonsense! Columbus 








and his men are lost. Lost months 

ago. A crazy scheme! Sailing west 

across the Atlantic! Whoever heard 
of such a thing? 

Juan: Why crazy, Tio Felipe? The 
world is round. All the wise men 
say so. 

Tio Feuipe: Say so, yes. It’s easy 
enough to say so. The doing is quite 
another matter. Perhaps the world 
is round. I agree to that. 

MorueEr: Then west to reach the east 
is sensible enough. 

Tio Feuire: Not to a sailor, Senora, 
not to a sailor! When younger I 
went to sea. I know what I’m talk- 
ing about. No ship could withstand 
the wild gales that sweep across the 
Atlantic. No ship. Besides, who 
knows how wide the ocean really is? 

Juan: Columbus says that it is narrow. 

Tio Fevive: Says. There’s that “says” 
again. But who knows? (Shakes his 
head impatiently) Enough of this 
idle talk. Have you told the boy? 

Moruer: Not yet. 

Tio Feuire: Then do so now. 

Moruer: Your uncle says he will help 
us, Juan, if only... 

Juan: Yes? 

Moruer: If only you consent to leave 
Palos and work on his farm. 

JuaN: But Mother! Tio Felipe’s farm 
is miles and miles from the ocean. 
How can I leave the sea? You know 
I am going to be a sailor like Father. 
If I go to the farm, I’ll be there all 
my life! I’ll never get on a ship! 

Moruer: I know, dear. But what are 
we to do? 

Beatriz: Don’t go, Juan. 

Juan: Farming is fine for some, Tio 
Felipe, but not for the men of Palos. 








I’d rather starve than leave the 
ocean. 

Trio Feuire: Brave words, boy, brave 
words. I hope you can eat them. Not 
a penny of mine will go to a nephew 
who won’t work. 

Juan: I'll work. I'll fish and scrub 
decks and . . . (Enter TOWNSPEOPLE. 
They hurry on stage in great excite- 
ment.) 

ALFREDO (Pointing out over audience): 
There it is! There it is! 

Pasio: It cannot be. You are mis- 
taken, Alfredo. 

ALFREDO: I, mistaken! No, indeed. 

Cartos: Alfredo is right. I sailed on 
her myself, and a fine little vessel she 
was. 

Marta: Is it true? Has my son at last 
reached home? 

IsopeL: After all these weary weeks 
and months of waiting. It’s a 
miracle, that’s what it is, a miracle! 

Tio Feuer: What’s all this fuss? 
What’s all this nonsense? 

Beatriz (Pointing): It’s a ship. See 
her rounding the curve in the river? 

Juan: I do! I do! O, Mother! It’s 
the Nina! 

Moruer: Are you sure, my boy? 

Juan: How could I be wrong? I would 
know Father’s ship on a dark night 
in a fog. It’s the Nina, all right. 

Moruer: Father is home at last! My 
son, how thankful we must be. 

JuAN: Home from the Indies! What 
stories he will tell! 

CarLos: The brave Columbus was 
right after all. 

AuFREDO: How I wish now that I had 
gone. All the crew will be rich! 

Jose: I would have sailed had I been 
but a few years younger. Adventure! 
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Riches! With a leader like Columbus 
the plan was sure to come right. 
Paso: But the Nina, traveling alone? 
Where is the flagship, the Santa 

Maria? 

ALFREDO: Perhaps Columbus didn’t 
reach the Indies after all. Perhaps 
the Santa Maria went down with all 
hands lost. Perhaps only the Nina 
turned back in time to be saved. 

Jose: Perhaps! Perhaps! I don’t be- 
lieve it. 

Caruos: Nor I. The Nina is a better 
ship, that’s the truth of the matter. 
The Sanita Maria will be limping 
along in a day or two. 

Juan: Columbus would never give up! 
He’s reached the Indies. 

Moruer: I pray that you are right. 

ALFREDO: We will find out in a mo- 
ment. (Looking off stage) The Nina 
has anchored and sent off a boat. 
Who is that in front? Is it Columbus? 

Jose: That’s Columbus. No doubt 
about it. 

IsoBEL: Who are those men with him, 
dressed so strangely? 

PaBLo: How queerly they are colored! 

Marta: Who ever saw the like? They 
have red skins. 

Juan: It is Columbus, returned at last. 
What do you say now, Tio Felipe? 
It was possible to sail west across the 
Atlantic, if men were brave enough 
to try. 

Tio Fexire: What do I say, boy? I say 
I was wrong. And for once I’m glad 
to be wrong. This day, March... 
What day is it? 

Juan: March 15, 1493. 

Tio Feuirg: This day, March 15, 
1493, is a great day for Spain, a day 
that will live forever. 
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Maria: And a great day for all the 
wives and mothers of the men on 
board. 

Beatriz: Don’t forget Columbus! 
Don’t forget Columbus! It is a great 
day for Columbus, too. (Enter 
CoLumBus, followed by MEMBERS OF 
THE Crew and INDIANS.) 

CotumBvs: Did I hear you say a great 
day for Columbus, Senorita? Indeed 
it is. 

Cartos (Bowing): Welcome home, 
sir. Welcome to Palos. 

Paso: Tell us, Admiral, what of the 
Indies? 

AutFREDO: Are they as rich as people 
say? 

Jose: Did you find gold? 

IsopeL: My husband, is he alive? 

CarLos: What of the Santa Maria? 
Is she lost? 

CotumsBus (Raising hand for silence): 
Friends! The Santa Maria is gone. . 

Maria: My son! He sailed on the 
Santa Maria! He is lost! 

Cotumsus: No, no, all lives were 
spared. The men are safe. 

Moruer: The men are safe. 
beautiful words! 

Co.tumBvus: As for the rest, let ques- 
tions wait till later. We go now to 
the cathedral to offer thanks for our 
safe return. (CoLuMBUs goes off fol- 
lowed by TOWNSPEOPLE.) 

Tio FEe.ire: Come niece, come Juan, 
and Beatriz, too. Off to the cathe- 
dral — not only to give thanks for 
the return of friends and neighbors, 
but to give thanks for a brave leader 
like Columbus. A worthy leader for 
Spain and for the world. (They cross 
the stage and exit as the curtain closes.) 

THE END 
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The Witch's Pattern 


by John F. Lehman 


Characters 
LitrLe WitTcH 
PUDDENHEAD, her helper 
Four WoRKERS 
Mary 
LARRY 
Wircx Doctor 

SETTING: An office in Witchland. 

At Rise: PUDDENHEAD is putting the 
finishing touches on three pumpkins 
on a table, at center. LitrLe WitcH 
runs in looking worried. 

LirtrLE Wrircn: Oh, thank heaven, 
Puddenhead — you’re here. 

PuDDENHEAD: Yes, I’m here. 
up? 

LirrtLe Witcu: Something awful has 
happened. It’s happened to me. 

PUDDENHEAD: Yeah? What? 

LirrLe Wircu: Stop polishing that 
pumpkin and listen to me. (He 
stops.) I have lost the streamlined 
pumpkin pattern for this year. 

PuDDENHEAD: I’m not surprised. You 
lose everything. 

LitrLe Witcu: Puddenhead, you don’t 
know how serious this is — I must 
find it — I must! 

PupDENHEAD: So? And if you don’t? 

LirtLe Wircu: I'll be thrust into a 
black dungeon. I’ll be chained. I’ll 
be thrown out of my witch-hood. 
Where are my files? 

PupDDENHEAD: I haven’t seen them. 

LitrLe Witcx (Moving about): Every- 
thing happens to me. The file, 

Puddenhead — can’t you find it? 


What’s 


PUDDENHEAD (Opens drawer and brings 
out a large book): Here you are — 
your files! (He drops it on the table.) 

LirrLe Witcu (Going to him): Oh, 
thank you, Puddenhead — thank 
you very much! The patterns may 
be in here — 

PuppENHEAD: Well, they aren’t — 

LirrLe Witcx: How do you know so 
much about it? 

PuDDENHEAD (With foot on a stool 
polishing his shoes): I looked. Not a 
pattern in the house! 

LirrLe Witca (Flipping the pages 
desperately): Puddenhead — ? 

PupDDENHEAD: Yes, Little Witch? 

LirrLe Witcu: My spectacles — where 
are my spectacles? 

PuDDENHEAD (Going to her and remov- 
ing her spectacles from her pocket): 
Seek — and ye shall find. Your 
spectacles, Madam Witch. 

Litre Witcu (Places them on hur- 
riedly): Oh, dear — oh dear — 
everything happens to me. If the 
Witch Doctor gets here before I find 
that pattern — well, I couldn’t have 
a worse Halloween. 

PuDDENHEAD: Don’t worry about 
things until they happen. I never do. 

LirrLe Wircn: You don’t worry — 
period! 

PUDDENHEAD: Gee, you’re forgetful. 

What’s wrong with you, anyhow? 

Good thing that Witch’s hat is 

fastened on— you’d forget that. 

And you wouldn’t be worth that 
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(Snaps fingers) without the magic 
touch. 

LitrLe Wrircu: I must hurry because 
this is Halloween and we must get 
the streamlined pumpkins finished— 
today! 

PUDDENHEAD: Oh, sure. 
knock at the door) 

LirrLe Witcu (Beside herself — almost 
angry): Now who can that be? 
Don’t ‘people realize I am busy! 
See who is at the door, Puddenhead. 

PuDDENHEAD: With pleasure. (He 
bows and goes to the door.) 

LirrLe Wirtca#: On second thought — 
don’t let anyone in. (She is too late. 
PUDDENHEAD exits. In a moment, 
he sticks his head inside.) 

PUDDENHEAD: It’s some school kids — 
(In sing song) and you know what 
they want? 

LirrLe Wircu: What? Here? Now? 
Oh, this is almost more-than I can 
bear. 

PUDDENHEAD (Chatting away as he 
escorts Mary and Larry into the 
room): Just step right inside of our 
office. (Lirrte Wrircu is still fussing 
with her file. Suddenly she slams it 
shut, picks up phone and dials.) Sit 
down — She’s in trouble. (They sit 
at left) Names please? 

Larry: This is my sister Mary. I’m 
Larry. 

PUDDENHEAD: Nice names. 

Lirrte Witcx (Into phone): Hello — 
Is this the Pumpkin Hollow Pattern 
Works? This is Little Witch speak- 
ing. Is the Witch Doctor in, please? 
(Pause) 

PuUDDENHEAD: I suppose you’re after 
(Clearing throat) the streamlined 
pattern for this year. 


(A sharp 
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Boru: We certainly are after it. 
(PUDDENHEAD glances at LITTLE 
WIrTcH.) 

Litre Wircx (Into phone): Oh, there 
you are! This is Little Witch speak- 
ing. Doctor can you come to the 
Pumpkin House and see me at once? 
It is an emergency and — I — I — 
Oh, so you’ve heard. I see. Oh — 
he did, did he? (She glares at Pup- 
DENHEAD, who is very nonchalant.) 

PuDDENHEAD: I told the Witch Doctor, 
the very first thing this morning. 
(Winks at the children) 

LirtLe Witcu: Then you'll send an 
emergency squad to the Pumpkin 
House at once? You can’t? Oh 
dear — this is awful — awful. (She 
hangs up. Sees the children) Oh, I’m 
sorry — did you wish to see me? 

Larry (Rising): Yes, we did. It’s very 
important. (Four WorKERS enter. 
Each has in his hand a different 
specimen of pumpkin face. They hold 
them up so LirTLe WITcH can inspect 
them.) 

Lirrte Wircx: So you hurried with 
some new patterns — good! 

Ist Worker: Yes, Little Witch. How 
is this one? 

2np Worker: We tried very hard. 

3RD WorkKER: We got most of the de- 
tails. But it’s quite a job. 

47TH WorkKER: We hope you like them. 

Litre Witcx (Disappointment in her 
face): No, no — no. It isn’t right 
yet. They are dull and uninterest- 
ing. The new streamlined pumpkin 
faces had fierce teeth. These look 
like cubes of sugar. Halloween 
pumpkins must be fierce! To 
frighten the spirits away. These 
little things scare nobody. (She 











glances at PUDDENHEAD.) Not even 


Puddenhead! (He in turn grins at 
the children.) Get back to your 
jobs. This is Halloween and they 


must be finished before the bats 
come out of the caves. That is an 
order! 

Workers: Yes, Little Witch. (They 
bow and exit right, backing out.) 

Litre Witcu (She notices PuppDEN- 
HEAD’s amusement): Why don’t you 
do something, Puddenhead — don’t 
just stand there. 

PuDDENHEAD: There isn’t much to do. 

LirrLe Witcx: Do something — that’s 
all I ask. 

PuDDENHEAD: Anything to oblige. 
(So he mounts the broom, and swishes 
around the room) Wheeeee! (Mary 
and LARRY are very amused.) Maybe 
if you get on this broom, Little 
Witch, it might occur to you where 
the streamlined patterns vanished to. 

LitrLe Witcx: You know — that’s a 
splendid idea. Here let me ride the 
broom, too. 

PuDDENHEAD (Pulling up on the broom): 
Whoaaaa! (He dismounts and LiTTLE 
WircH mounts, circles the room and 
runs out.) 

Mary: My, she went fast — it was 
wonderful. 

Larry: You know, I’ve always wanted 
to ride a broom. I’m sure about it 
now. I think it’s swell sport! 

PUDDENHEAD: Oh, it’s only the way 
you look at it. You read about 
things like that — and what hap- 
pens? The fun is all gone. No more 
excitement. Old stuff. Between 


you and me, I think it’s kinda silly. 
Now be honest, don’t you think so? 
Mary (Not sure she agrees): I suppose 
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it is. But witches must love going so 
fast through space. They have done 
it for centuries. 

PupDENHEAD: Could be. 

Larry: You know, time is speeding 
away and we must see Little Witch 
— you see, we are giving a party at 
our house tonight and we want to 
get the streamlined pattern. We 
must have it. 

PupDDENHEAD: Well, you heard what 
happened. 

Mary: Did she really lose the pattern, 
Puddenhead? 

PupDENHEAD: She certainly did. 

Mary: Oh, how awful. What will 
happen now? 

PuDDENHEAD: Somehow, I can’t get 
all worked up about this streamlined 
pattern stuff. I don’t think it’s im- 
portant. (LirrLe Wirca rides quickly 
into room. Behind her rides the 
Witcx Doctor with a satchel in her 
hand. They dismount. PupDENHEAD 
places broom in corner of room, right.) 

Wrircxa Doctor: Now what’s all this 
noise about losing the streamlined 
pattern for the pumpkin faces? I 
gave you the prescription. 

LitrLe Wircu: It was stolen. 

Wircx Docror: Don’t ever make ac- 
cusations, unless you are positive! 
LirrLe Witcu: Then it just walked 

away. 

Wircx Doctor (Placing her big rimmed 

glasses on, and going to table): Let’s 

tolerate no more nonsense! We must 
hurry! Do you realize you are fifteen 
hours behind schedule? The children 
are ready for Halloween. Humph! 

This will be a pretty how-dee-do! 

(Sees the two children) Well, who 

are they? 
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LirrLe Wirca: I don’t know. When 
did you come in here? 

Mary: We have been here a long time. 
Puddenhead showed us in, remem- 
ber? 

LirtLe Witcu: Puddenhead, where 
are your manners? 

PupDENHEAD: Right where they should 
be. I announced them, but you were 
too busy with your files and tele- 
phone calls. (Disgusted) You and 
your streamlined pattern! It’s 
enough to make a man ill! 

Wirce Doctor (Jo Larry): What 
have you to say for yourself, young 
man? 

Larry: Well, we made the trip be- 
cause we felt that we wouldn’t want 
to carve out our pumpkins from last 
year’s pattern. They’re not horrible 
enough. 

Mary: We want them exciting! 

Witco Doctor: But what are you 
going to do when Little Witch has 
lost them? 

Mary: She might have misplaced 
them. 

Wircn Doctor: True. Very true. 

Mary: I have an idea. Maybe it won’t 
work — but I heard in school that 
the Witch’s hat is magical. Let me 
wear it — it might occur to me where 
the pattern is. 

Wircxu Doctor: I see no harm in let- 
ting the little child wear the Witch’s 
hat — it’s not the usual thing, of 
course. But anything to find that 
pattern. 

LittLe Witcx (Removing hat): By all 
means. (Placing it on Mary’s head) 

Mary (Whisking it off): Oh, look — I 
noticed something. (She looks inside 


and pulls out the pattern which is a 
tissue paper pattern of a pumpkin 
face.) 

LirtLe Witcx: No — it can’t be! But 
it is! My pattern! 


PUDDENHEAD: In your hat! (To 
children) I told you she loses every- 
thing. 


Wircxu Doctor: You are clever child- 
ren. You must be rewarded. 

LitrLe Wircu: We shall give them 
pumpkin faces to frighten the gob- 
lins away. 

Mary: Oh, no — please. We can get 
our pumpkin faces in order as soon as 
we return home. 

Larry: We would much rather do 
something else — if you don’t mind? 

Wircu Doctor: You can be granted 
anything — anything. 

PuDDENHEAD: In reason, of course. 

Lirrte Wirca: Anything at all. 

PuDDENHEAD: Make it good. 

Witcn Doctor (Opening her satchel): 
We’re waiting, children — 

Larry: We'd like to ride your broom. 

Mary: Oh, may we? 

LitrLe Witcu: Ride the broom! Oh, 
but you can’t. 

Wircu Doctor (Taking a wand from 
satchel and waving it): Granted! 
(She bounds to the right and gets the 
brooms and Mary and Larry mount 
them.) Hang on — tight! Ka-Zaba- 
Ka-Zaba, Nick-adee-Baba, Skeeee- 
ter... Zoom! Dash away broom! 
Ka-Zaba-Ka-Zaba — Land these 
children right back in bed! (Mary 
and Larry circle around room and 
ride out as curtains close.) 


THE END 






Characters 
THE Lion 
THE Mouse 
Five HuNnTERS 

SettinG: A clearing in the forest. 

At Rise: The Lion is asleep in the 
clearing. The Mouse comes running 
in from left, stopping frequently to 
sniff the air and look around for 
danger. She sees the Lion, throws up 
her hands in amazement, and goes 
closer. 

Movss (Softly): My! What a great and 

wonderful beast! 
He must be the King of the Forest, 
at least. 
(Steps over Lion, circles him, and just 
as she gets in front of him, the Lion 
awakes.) 

Lion (Yawning widely): Arrummph! 
Mmmph! (Sees Mouse, jumps up 
and throws Mouse down, puts paw 
on her) 

And who might you be? 
Don’t you know better than to fool 


with me? 

You’re just the right size for me to 
eat. 

And you know, you might taste 
very sweet! 


Mouse (Fearfully): 
Oh, King of the Forest, please let me 
go! 
I meant you no harm, and how do 
we know 
Some day I may be able to help you . 
Lion (Roaring with laughter. 


MousrE 





The Lion and The Mouse 


Adapted by June Barr 


puts hands over ears): You help me? 
What could you do? 

Movsse: I might do something, and I 
meant you no harm — 

Lion (Ratsing paw and letting Mouse 
go): All right, I won’t eat you — 
feel no alarm. 

MovuseE (Running into brush): Thank 
you, King Lion, I wish you good 
luck! 

Lion: I wish you the same, for you’ve 
plenty of pluck! (Lion starts slowly 
away to right, when HUNTERS enter 
from left and run quietly up behind 
him, motioning each other to be silent. 
They throw a net over the Lion and 
pull him down, struggling and roar- 
ing.) 

lst Hunter: We got him! 
him! He’s tight in the net! 

2np Hunter: Don’t begin bragging, 
he isn’t safe yet! 

3rpD Hunter: Hurry! Be quick, now! 
(All the Hunters help fix net, pre- 
tending to drive stakes into the edges. 
In reality they can lay heavy weights 
on the edges of net.) 

47rH Hunter: He’s certainly strong! 

3rp Hunter: There! The last stake is 
driven! Now what can go wrong? 

5TH Hunter: You never can tell — 
47TH Hunter: He can’t break away. 
2np Hunter: We've got him at last! 
lst Hunter: What a lucky day! 
(Lion growls and tries to thrash 
around, but is tightly held by net.) 
3rp Hunter: Isn’t he wonderful? 


We got 
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2nD Hunter: Just look at his size! 

Ist Hunter: And look at that mane! 

4TH Hunter: He’s really a prize! 

5TH Hunter: He’s the finest Lion I’ve 
seen in an age. 

3RD Hunter: Well, shall we go back 
to the village and get a cage? 

5TH Hunter: Yes, we'll cage him and 
take him back to the King. 

47TH Hunter: What a present! 

3RD Hunter: The best any loyal sub- 
ject could bring! 

4TH Hunter: We’re sure to receive a 
reward for our pains. 

Ist Hunter: And remember, we all 
share alike in the gains! (They start 
off, left.) 

2nD Hunter: Shall I stay and guard 
him? 

Ist Hunter: Oh, he’ll be all right! 

3RD Hunter: He’s safe in the net. 

4TH Hunter: And it’s fastened down 
tight! 

2nD Hunter: Let’s go get the cage, 
then — (Mousk gives muffled sneeze.) 

Ist Hunter: What’s that? 

5TH HunTER: Someone sneezed! (They 
pause and look back.) 

3RD Hunter: Just a creature. 

5TH Hunter: That’s all. (They con- 
tinue off.) 

4TH Hunter: Won’t His Majesty be 
pleased? (Mouse sticks head out, 
then carefully looking around, she 
comes out of bushes. Halfway to 
Lion she hears a sound, darts back to 
bushes. Comes out again, and goes 
over to Lion) 

Lion (Sadly): Oh, little Mouse, did you 
see what they’ve done? 

Alas, this day is an unhappy one! 

They’ll carry me away in a cage and 
then 
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I shall never see my dear forest 
again! 

Movsg: Now, wait just a minute — 

Lion: Oh, woe is me! 

Mouse (She has examined ropes): Oh, 
King of the Forest, I can get you 
free! 

Lion: What can a mouse do? No, it’s 
too late. 

Movse: Now, you just be patient, 
please, and wait. (Mouse pretends 
to gnaw ropes. In reality she un- 
fastens parts of net that are knotted 
loosely.) 

Lion (As Mouse proudly shows him 
one loose rope): That’s nice, but what 
good can one rope do? 

Movse: Now just you wait, and I'll 
gnaw them all through! 

Lion (As Movuss loosens another cord): 
Oh, hurry, hurry, they’ll be back 
any minute! 

Mouse: They’ll find an empty net, 
with no Lion in it! (Quickly loosens 
the third cord, then the fourth. The 
Lion sticks his head partly through 
opening.) 

Lion: Oh! I believe you can do it! Oh, 
hurry, please! 

Movss: Of course I can do it! (Puffing 
a litile) Ill gnaw these — and these 
— (She loosens another cord, and 
another, and Lion suddenly breaks 
free.) 

Lion: I’m free! You’ve done it! 
(Shakes net off his back) You’ve set 
me free! And I thought you were 
too small to do anything for me! 

Movss: I told you I’d repay — 

Lion: Yes, I guess in the end 
A little friend is often the greatest 

friend! (Voices are heard offstage) 

Movsg: Listen! The hunters! 





Lion: They’re close to us, too! 

Let us hide in the brush and see 
what they'll do! (They hide in 

brush as HuNTERs enter, left, carrying 
a large cage on poles. They set it 
down and look for Lion.) 

Ist Hunter: He’s gone! 

2np Hunter: Oh, he can’t be! 

3RD Hunter: We tied him down tight! 

4TH Hunter (Poking net with foot): 
He couldn’t get loose! 

5TH Hunter: Well, he’s vanished, all 
right! 

lst Hunter: The stakes are in place. 

2np Hunter: But these ropes are 
gnawed through! 

3RD Hunter: A lion can’t gnaw rope! 

47TH Hunter: Someone helped him. 

5TH Hunter: That must be true. 

Ist Hunter: Well, he’s gone, and 
that’s that. 

3RD Hunter: Who will tell our great 
King? 

47TH Hunter (Turning angrily on 5TH 
Hunter): You would go and brag 
of the great beast we’d bring! 

Ist Hunter (Wazling): And now the 
King’s waiting — 

2np Hunter: How angry he’ll be! 

5TH Hunter (Belligerently to all): 
When I wanted to tell him, you 
were quick to agree! 

4TH Hunter: You got us excited! 

3RD Hunter: And now he’s got away! 

2nD Hunter: Well, J’m not to blame, 
for I offered to stay! 

3RD Hunter: You’re in this with us! 

Ist Hunter: You can’t just back out! 

2np Hunter: Oh yes I can! Good- 
bye! (Leaves quickly, left) 

5TH HunrTER (Also leaving): 

And there’s surely no doubt 

That I shall go too, for you are 

unfair. 
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4rH Hunvrer: Come back! 

lst Hunter: You'll pay for this! 

3rD Hunter: If you leave us, beware! 

47TH Hunter: They’ve gone. And now, 
who'll tell our King? 

3RD Hunter: Yes, who’s going to tell 
him — that is the thing! 

47H Hunter (Turning to lst HUNTER): 
It ought to be you, for you bragged 
more than I. 

Ist Hunter (Pointing to 3RDHUNTER): 
No, it ought to be you! 

3rD Hunter: Me? But why, tell me 
why? 

4TH HuntTER: Well, someone must tell 
him. (Starts toward exit, left) 

3RD Hunter: That much is true. 

Ist Hunter (7'urning to 4TH HUNTER 
as they exit): It ought to be you! 
4TH Hunter: No, it ought to be you! 

(They exit, still arguing, and when 
their voices fade, Mouse comes out of 
brush, followed by Lion.) 
Movse: Are they gone? 
Lion: Yes, they’re gone, full of anger 
and spite. 
Movss: They didn’t stick together — 
it just doesn’t seem right! 
Now their friendship is broken and 
never will mend! 
Lion: Well, we'll stick together! Come 
along, little friend, 
There’s a part of this forest so deep 
and so green, 
A place where the hunters never are 
seen, 
We'll go there together — 
Mouse: What good friends we’ll be! 
Lion (Taking Movuse’s arm): Yes, I 
will help you, and you can help me! 
(They circle the cage the HUNTERS 
left, and go off, right, arm in arm.) 


THE END 
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Part Four 


Radio Play 





The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


Adapted for radio by Walter Hackett 


Music: An easy, bucolic theme. Sneak 
in and hold under. 

Narrator: In the bosom of one of 
those spacious coves which indent 
the eastern shore of the Hudson 
there lies a small market port known 
as Tarrytown. Not far away is a 
small valley. From the listless re- 
pose of this place, this sequestered 
glen has long been known as Sleepy 
Hollow. Its lads, descendents of the 
original Dutch settlers, are called 
the Sleepy Hollow Boys. A drowsy, 
dreamy influence seems to hang over 
the land, and to pervade the very 
atmosphere. Some say the place is 
bewitched and that the inhabitants 
walk in a continual reverie. The 
dominant spirit haunting this en- 
chanted region, and commander-in- 
chief of all the apparitions of the air, 
is a ghostly figure on horseback, 
minus a head. It is said to be the 
ghost of a Hessian trooper, whose 
head had been carried away by a 
cannonball during the Revolution. 
And ever and anon, this Headless 
Horseman of Sleepy Hollow is seen 
by the country folk, hurrying 
through the night, as if on the wings 
of the wind. 

Music: Out. 

Narrator: The only tavern in the 
region was that operated by Yost 

Van Houten, and called “The Peter 

Stuyvesant.”” Late one sunny spring 





afternoon there gathered outside 
this backwoods retreat of good cheer 
Mine Host and Balthus Van Tassel, 
the most prosperous farmer in the 
neighborhood. 


Music: A comic theme. Sneak and 


hold under. 


NaRRATOR: Suddenly Yost Van 


Houten’s mouth sprang open like a 
steel trap. His mouth opened, but 
no words came forth. With a quiver- 
ing finger he pointed. Balthus Van 
Tassel’s gaze followed it. Striding 
up the hill was a very tall, but ex- 
ceedingly lank man. He had narrow 
shoulders, long arms and legs, and 
feet that might haveserved asshovels. 
His whole figure hung together most 
loosely. His head was small, and 
flat at the top, with huge ears, large 
glassy eyes. He had a long nose that 
looked like a weathercock, perched 
on his spindle neck to tell which way 
the wind blew. Indeed he might be 
mistaken for some scarecrow eloped 
from a cornfield. Over his shoulder 
he carried a stick, at the end of 
which hung a small and rounded 
cloth, evidently containing his pos- 
sessions. He advanced to the two 
inhabitants and made a bow. 


Music: Out. 

IcHaBop: Good afternoon, gentlemen. 
Yost: Good day, sir. 

Bauruus: A warm day. 

IcHasBop: Can you tell me where I am? 


Yost: Sleepy Hollow. 

IcHaBop (Sighing): May I sit? Indeed, 
I’m most tired. Since this morning, 
I have walked close to thirty miles. 

Yost: Where is your home? 

IcHaBop: Mostly where I make it. I 
am a native of Connecticut. 

Bauruus: Dod is far avay, ja? 

IcHasop: Indeed, yes. I should intro- 
duce myself. I am Ichabod Crane, 
schoolmaster, singing teacher, story- 
teller, and man of letters, a graduate 
of Yale University. 

Ba.ruus (Jmpressed): A schoolmaster. 

IcHaBop (Unenthusiastically): Unfor- 
tunately. (Adding quickly) But a 
very fine one. 

Yost: I am Yost Van Houten, owner 
of this tavern, and this is Balthus 
Van Tassel, a farmer. 

IcHaBop: Your servant, gentlemen. 

Yost: Perhaps you would like some 
food. 

IcHaBop (Brightening up): Ah! 

Yost: And a cool mug of cider? 

IcHaBop: Ah! 

Yost: At a very reasonable cost. 

IcHaBop (Downcast): Oh! 

Bauruus: Ve need a schoolmaster for 
our children, Yost. Maybe dis 
gentleman vould like the position. 

Yost: That is true, Balthus. 

IcHaBop: Oh, you could do much 
worse than to hire me. 

Yost: Then the position is yours. 
Twenty dollars for the season and 
room and board. 

IcHABOoD: I usually receive twenty-five 
dollars for the season. 

Batruus: De last teacher, ve only 
paid fifteen dollars. 

IcHaBop (Hastily): I accept your offer. 
And now, as an advance, I would 


like some food. Thank you! 

Music: A light theme. Forte and fade 
under. 

Narrator: And that is how Sleepy 
Hollow gained its new schoolmaster, 
Ichabod Crane of Connecticut. He 
was a conscientious man and strove 
to drill knowledge into his pupils’ 
heads. Although a just man in 
school, outside he was a companion 
to his pupils, particularly to those 
who had pretty sisters. Ichabod 
had two weaknesses. One was for a 
young and pretty girl, for he fancied 
himself as a charming and accom- 
plished and very dashing figure, a 
most eligible bachelor. And his 
other weakness was food. And so if 
the pupil in question failed to have a 
pretty sister, he very possibly had a 
mother noted for her fine cooking. 
In reality, Ichabod was searching for 
a young and pretty wife, who could 
cook and who had means. But so far, 
romance had failed to beckon; in- 
deed, it had not even gently nudged 
him. He had not been long in Sleepy 
Hollow before there presented itself 
what seemed to be an ideal oppor- 
tunity. It all started in his school- 
room. 

Music: Out. 

Peter (A young boy of 12): The answer 
to the problem is three dollars and 
fifty cents. 

IcHABop: It is not! The answer is. . . 
is—er.... 

Peter: Well? 

IcHaBop: The answer is seven dollars 
and thirty-nine cents. That is how 
much the farmer paid for the cow. 

Peter: I was figuring at last year’s 
prices. 
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IcHaBop: Peter Van Tassel, don’t try 
to be humorous with me. My 
scholars are far from brilliant. In 
fact, they are somewhat dense. But 
you ... you are outstanding for 
your abject stupidity. You even 
abuse the privilege. 

Prerer: Why? 

IcHaBop: I keep you after school to try 
and drive some learning into your 
head, and what do you gain from my 
instruction? 

Perer: Nothing. 

IcHaBop (Warningly): I ought to — 

Katrina (Slightly away): Good after- 
noon. May I enter? 

IcHABop (Graciously): Indeed, you 
may, my dear young lady. I was 
just finishing with this. . . this — 

Prerer: That’s my sister Katrina. 

IcHaBop: This splendid young brother 
of yours... . 

Karrina: Is he giving you trouble? 

IcHaBop: Oh, not at all. He’s one of 
my better pupils. 

Peter: But you just said — 

IcHABOD (Cutting in): Aren’t you, 
Peter? 

Katrina: Peter is probably meant for 
farming, instead of school. 

TcHaBop: Your brother is most am- 
bitious. 

Peter: Not in school, I’m not. 

IcHaBop: I wasn’t aware that Peter 
had such a charming sister. 

Katrina: Thank you, Mr. Crane. 

IcHaBop: I am still new, and haven’t 
managed to visit the homes of all my 
pupils. 

Katrina: We should be delighted to 
have you call, Mr. Crane. 

IcHaBop: Thank you. Do you sing? 

Prerer: She has a voice like a crow. 
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Katrina (Warningly): Peter! 

IcHABop: Perhaps you have heard that 
I am going to instruct the young 
ladies and gentlemen of Sleepy 
Hollow in psalmody. (The Yankee 
asserting itself) A full evening of use- 
ful instruction for the meagre fee of 
ten cents per pupil. I would enjoy 
having you, Miss Van Tassel. 

Katrina: Perhaps I’ll join. Come, 
Peter, you’re needed to help with 
the chores. Good day, Mr. Crane. 

IcHaBop (Archly): Goodbye, Katrina. 

Peter: Mr. Crane, I still say that cow 
cost the farmer only three dollars 
and fifty cents. 

Music: Light, frivolous pattern. Forte 
and fade under. 

Narrator: And that was how romance 
entered the humdrum life of Icha- 
bod. But Katrina Van Tassel, an 
extremely pretty and vivacious girl, 
did not succumb. She was polite and 
attentive to Ichabod, but that was 
all. But Ichabod, having a soft and 
foolish heart, redoubled his efforts. 
Katrina had numerous admirers, 
and chief among these was the for- 
midable Brom Van Brunt, nick- 
named Brom Bones because of his 
Herculean frame and great feats of 
strength, as well as his horseman- 
ship. He was always ready for either 
a fight or a frolic, and had a waggish 
sense of humor. Truly, lanky Icha- 
bod had great temerity in electing 
himself a rival of Brom Bones. 
Katrina joined the singing class, as 
did Brom. 

Music: Out into: 

Biz: Mixed small chorus singing last 
stanza of an early American ballad. 
Example: ‘The Lass of Richmond 





Hill.”” It is a rather discordant, out- 
of-tune effect. 

IcHaBoD (As song ends): Very com- 
mendable, but we need more prac- 
tice. And you must be careful of your 
diction. I shall now give you an ex- 
ample of how it should be sung. 

Sounp: Pitch pipe. 

IcHaBop: Do! (He clears throat.) Now 
listen. (He sings the same stanza in 
a quavering voice that ts off-key.) 

Brom: As IcHaBop ends, he wails like 
a dog. 

Biz: Chorus titters. 

Katrina (Angrily): Brom Bones, stop 
that. You should be ashamed of 
yourself, acting the fool. 

Brom: I was just trying to sing like 
Mr. Crane. 

KATRINA: You were not. We pay our 
money to learn something, and not 
to have you spoil our evening. 

IcHasop: Er, that is all for tonight. 
Class dismissed. 

Biz: Young people saying: ‘Good night, 
Mr. Crane.” “We'll be here next 
week.”’ “Good night.” 

IcHABOD (Against voices): Yes, next 
Tuesday night, the same time. (As 
an aside) Oh, Katrina. 

Karrina: Yes, Mr. Crane. 

IcHaBop: Now, now, what have I said? 

Katrina (Correcting herself): Ichabod. 
I’m sorry that Brom was rude. I’m 
sure he meant nothing by it. 

IcHABop: Please don’t allow the matter 
to bother you. I wonder — that is, 
will you allow me to see you home? 

Katrina (Hesitantly): I would, but 
had planned to — 

Brom (Brusquely): Come, Katrina, it’s 
getting late. 

IcHaBop (Stiffly): I have already asked 


Katrina’s permission to accompany 
her home. 

Brom (Laughing): You’re well named. 
Crane. That’s just what you look 
like. A crane! Come, Katrina. 

KATRINA: Brom, you aren’t a gentle- 
man. 

Brom (Promptly): I know it. Never 
said I was one. 

Katrina: I’m not going with you. 

Brom (Amazed): No! 

Katrina: No! 

Brom: Why not? 

Karrina: Are you ready, Ichabod? 

IcHaBop (Eagerly): All ready! Oh, 
indeed yes. 

Brom: This is your fault, Crane. You 
psalm-singing hypocrite, I’ve a mind 
to wrap you up and toss you into the 
river. 

IcHaBop (Frightened): Now, now, there 
is a lady present. 

Brom: In fact, maybe I’ll do it right 
now. 

IcHABOD: Remember my position in 
this community. I’m a school- 
master. 

Katrina: You'll do no such thing, 
Brom. And until you learn better 
manners, you’re not to speak to me. 
Understand? (Aside) Come, Icha- 
bod. 

IcHaBop: Of course. (Aside) And, 
Brom, remember—everything comes 
to him who waits. 

Brom: I’ll remember that. Never fear. 

Music: A romantic theme. Forte and 
fade under. 

Narrator: For Ichabod to have 
openly taken to the field against 
Brom Bones would have been mad- 
ness. Brom, so everyone said, was in 
a bad humor. But Ichabod was not 
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to be thwarted. Therefore, he made 
his advances in a quiet and gently 
insinuating manner. Under cover of 
his character as a singing master, 
he made frequent visits to the Van 
Tassel farmhouse. 

Music: Out into: 

IcHaBop: Singing the last stanza of an 
early American love ballad. His voice, 
as usual, is nasal. As he ends: 

Katrina: That was lovely, Ichabod. 

IcHasop: Thank you, Katrina. I sang 
it just for you. 

Bautuus (Away. Calling out): Ka- 
trina. Katrina, vat is wrong? 

Katrina (Calling back): Nothing, 
Father. 

Batruus: I thought maybe dod new 
heifer was sick. 

Katrina (Brightly): Oh, no, Father. 
That was Mr. Crane singing. 

Bauruus: Oh, den dod is all right. 

Katrina (70 IcHasop): Father isn’t 
very musical, Ichabod. 

IcHaBop: Well, we all can’t be talented, 
you know. Katrina, there is some- 
thing I wish to ask you. I’m not a 
wealthy man, but I’m ambitious. 
I’m also educated. 

KatTrINA: Everyone knows that. 

IcHasBop: I know I have a future. But 
gazing ahead, I can see a hole. 

Katrina: In what? 

IcuasBop: There is something missing. 

Katrina: Perhaps you'll find it. 

IcHaBop: Oh, I have found it, Katrina, 
I have, indeed, found it. Katrina, 
what I want to ask you is — that is, 
will you, will you — 

Katrina: Let me interrupt you, 

Ichabod. I have something to ask 

you, something that can’t wait. Will 

you help me? 
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IcHaBop (Eagerly): Yes, Katrina, any- 
thing. 

Katrina: I hope it isn’t too late. 

IcHaBop: I haven’t promised myself to 
anyone else. 

Katrina: Good! Ichabod, come and 
help me carry in the milk. It’s 
getting close to five. 

Music A comic theme. Up briefly and 
out into: 

Sounp: Sawing wood. Hold for a few 
seconds. Then: 

Prerer (Away): Hello, Mr. Crane. It’s 
me — Peter. 

Sounp: Out. 

IcHaBop (Breathing heavily): Peter Van 
Tassel. You’ve come to pay me a 
visit. 

Peter (Fading in): No, not exactly. 

IcHABop: You caught me in the act of 
getting a bit of exercise. 

Perer: Old Hans Van Ripper told me 
you're sawing to help pay off your 
debt to him. It’s because of that 
money you borrowed from him to 
buy Katrina that book for her birth- 
day. I read those poems. All about 
moonlight and love and things like 
that. 

IcHaBop (Stiffly): Peter, unless you 
can behave like a gentleman, you 
may leave. 

Perer: If I do, you won’t get the 
message. 


IcHABoD: Message, message! From 
your sister? 
Peter: Well, not exactly. It’s from 


my father and mother, too. We’re 
having a quilting party tonight, and 
you're invited. 

IcHaBop: How very thoughtful of 
your sister. 

Peter: Everyone’s going to be there. 


You like to eat, so I told Katrina 
you’d be there. 
IcHABop: Indeed, I will, Peter: indeed, 


yes. 

Peter: Brom Bones’ll be there, 

IcHaBop: I have nothing in common 
with him. 

Peter: I just gave him his invitation. 

IcHaBop (Sézffly): Brom Bones is an 
uncouth bumpkin, a lazy good for 
nothing. 

Peter: Shall I tell him what you said? 

IcHaBop: No, no. Better not, Peter. 

Peter: He’s pretty mad at you. 

IcHAaBop: He has no reason to harbor 
such a feeling, for I do not even con- 
sider him a serious rival. 

Perer (Admiringly): Mr. Crane, you 
certainly know how to make a big 
speech. 

IcHABOD: Peter, I usually have but 
very little to say. 

PETER (Agreeing): Oh, we all know 
that, Mr. Crane. 

IcHABOD: Very little, indeed. 

PeTER: But you keep repeating it over 
and over. (Fading) Well, ’bye, Mr. 
Crane. I'll tell Katrina you'll be 
there tonight. 

IcHAaBop (Musing to himself): Ah, ro- 
mance! Sweet. pretty Katrina. 
Ahhhbh! 

Van Ripper (Fading in): Say, dere, 
Mr. Crane, a few minutes ago you 
vass sawing vood. Ja! Now you do 
nothing, and dere is still much vood. 
Ja. 

IcHABOD: Hans, Mr. Van Ripper, I 
have a great favor to ask. 

Van Ripper: | haff no money to lend. 

IcHaBop: Don’t be crass, Mr. Van 
Ripper, not at a moment such as 
this. 
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VAN Ripper: Vat iss it you vant? 

IcHABoD: I am going to the Van 
Tassel’s quilting party this evening. 

VaN Ripper: So am I. 

IcHaBop: It is such a long walk. 

VAN Ripper: Five miles. 

IcHaBop: I thought perhaps you 
might loan me your mare. 

VAN Ripper: I am riding the mare. 

IcHaBop (Disappointed): Oh. 

VaN Ripper: I might let you ride Gun- 
powder. 

IcHABoD: Gunpowder! Me ride to a 
social gathering on Gunpowder. 

Van Ripper: Better than valking. 
Remember, five miles each vay iss 
ten miles. 

IcHaBop (Resigned): Thank you, Mr. 
Van Ripper. I accept your offer. 
Music: A light theme. Forte and fade 

under. 

NaRRATOR: Ichabod spent the rest of 
the afternoon preparing for the 
party at Van Tassel’s. Then he 
mounted his gallant steed and set 
out. Gunpowder was a broken-down 
plough-horse that had outlived 
everything but his temper. He was 
gaunt and shagged and had a head 
like a hammer. One eye had lost its 
pupil and was glaring and spectral, 
but the other had the gleam of a 
devil in it. And Ichabod was a suit- 
able figure for such a ‘steed. He 
looked like a bouncing grasshopper. 
All in all, the combination of Icha- 
bod and Gunpowder was an appari- 
tion as is seldom to be met in broad 
daylight. It was towards evening 
that Ichabod arrived at the Van 
Tassel’s. From a small hill he sur- 
veyed the rich, rolling lands of Ka- 
trina’s father. It was autumn and 
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Van Tassel’s property was fairly 
bursting with harvest treasures. 
Ichabod swelled with expectancy. 

Music: Out. 

IcHABOD (Musing): Acre upon acre, 
and some day it well may be mine. 
Mrs. Katrina Crane. Mrs. Ichabod 
Crane. What a pleasant sound it 
has, like a rich melody. I have 
waited long enough. Tonight she 
shall say yes. I'll wait no longer. 
Understand, Gunpowder, tonight I 
shall ask her. 

Biz: Gunpowder whinnys contemptu- 
ously. A pause, then, fading in: Ad 
lib of many people chattering away. 
Hold under. 

Battuus: Ah, good evening, 
Crane. Velcome, velcome. 
IcHasop: Thank you for inviting me, 

Mr. Van Tassel. 

Ba.ruus: Everyone iss here. There is 
much good things to eat. Fall to. 
Help yourself. Eat up. 

IcHasop: Thank you. 

Bauruus: Enjoy yourself. 

IcHaBop: Is Katrina — she, er — 

Bauruus: Yes, she iss here. Sitting 
over there mid Brom Bones. Your 
rival, ja. Better be careful of him. 
He iss a mighty fellow. (Fading) 
Now enjoy yourself, Mr. Crane. Eat 
up. Fall to. 

Biz: Background voices fade out as: 

Narrator: Ichabod took one look at 
the formidable Brom Bones, who, 
wearing a scowl, was deep in con- 
versation with the fair Katrina. De- 
ciding to bide his time, he attacked 
the food. He ate and ate, his spirits 
rose and rose. As they did, the 
thought again came to him that one 
day he indeed might be lord of all 


Mr. 
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this scene of luxury and splendor. 

Then he would turn his back on 

keeping school, then he would face 

Brom Bones without flinching. 

VioLin: Being tuned up. 

Narrator: This was the signal for 
Ichabod to put his best foot forward. 
He approached the blooming Ka- 
trina and her sour-faced admirer. 

Biz: Ad lib voices of guests in back- 
ground. 

IcHaBop: Katrina, my dear Katrina, 
how lovely you look, but then you 
always look lovely. 

Katrina: Welcome, Ichabod. I’ve 
been waiting for you to recognize 
me. 

IcHaBop: Good evening, Brom. 

Brom: What’s good about it? 

IcHaBop: Everything. Katrina, this is 
a fine affair. 

Katrina: And I’m glad you’re here, 
Ichabod. 

Vio.IN: Plays a bouncing country dance 
tune. Hold under. 

IcHaBop: You'll do me the honor, 
Katrina? 

Katrina (Hesitantly): Why, y-yes, I 
guess so. Brom doesn’t dance. 

IcHaBop: Oh, you don’t. What a pity! 
But then we can’t all have social 
graces, can we, Brom? 

Brom (Angrily): Listen, you — 

IcHABOD (Graciously): My arm, Ka- 
trina. Come! 

Vion: Up briefly and under agatn. 

Narrator: Ichabod prided himself 

upon his dancing as much as upon 

his vocal powers. Not a limb, not a 

fibre about him was idle. To have 

seen his loosely hung frame in full 
motion, and clattering about the 
room, you would have thought Saint 











Vitus himself was figuring before 
you. He was the admiration of all. 
Katrina smiled up into his eyes, 
while Brom Bones jealously sat 
brooding in the corner. 

VioLIN: Up full to end. Then: 

Biz: Applause from quests. 

IcHaBop: Thank you, Katrina. That 
was superb. 

Katrina: I enjoyed it, too. 

IcHABoD: You'll dance with me again? 

Katrina: Later. 

Peter: Mr. Crane. Mr. Crane. 

IcHaBop: Yes, Peter? 

Peter: My father and some of the men 
are in the next room. They’re telling 
stories, and they want you there. 

IcHaBop: Well, I — I want to talk with 
your sister. 

Katrina: Later, Ichabod. I should 
stay with the other guests. (Fading) 
Please excuse me now. 

Biz: Background voices of guests out. 
A pause, then: 

Yost (Fading in): And I remember my 
father telling me about Old Martling 
during the Battle of White Plains. 
A cannon ball came _ whizzing 
straight at his head, and Old Mart- 
ling parried it with his sword. It 
whizzed round the blade and 
bounced to the ground. 

Bauttutus: Ja, I haff heard dod story, 
too. 

Biz: A few male guests saying: “A true 
story, it is.” “I have seen the sword. It 
is bent.”’ “Remarkable story.” 

Yost: You, Schoolmaster Crane, per- 
haps you raise your eyebrows at 
these stories. 

IcHasBop: Not at all, Yost. To the con- 

trary, I do believe them. Indeed, I 

have made a close study of the su- 


pernatural — ghosts and devils and 
the likes. 

Biz: Voices: “Is that so?”’ “Mr. Crane 
knows about them, too.” “He is a 
learned man.” 

IcHABoD: Have any of you read Cotton 
Mather’s “History of New England 
Witchcraft”? (Pause) Well, you 
should, for it speaks of black-robed 
witches that ride astride bolts of 
lightning, and about faceless gnomes 
that dance on banks of fog. 

Brom (Contemptuous): Hah! Stuff! I 
don’t let things like that bother me. 

IcHaBop: Nevertheless it’s true. 

Battuus: You shouldn’t say Mr. 
Crane doesn’t know vat he iss talk- 


ing about, Brom Bones. He is a 
schoolmaster. 

Brom: I didn’t say I didn’t believe in 
ghosts. 


Van Ripper: I haff seen a ghost. 

Ba.tuus: You, Hans Van Ripper, you 
haff seen a ghost! 

Van Ripper: The Headless Horseman 
of Sleepy Hollow. 

Biz: A few gasps of surprise from the 
men. 

Yost: Tell us about it. 

VaN Ripper: He makes his headquar- 
ters down by the graveyard near the 
big brook. I vass coming home, und 
it vass late. He came out of the fog, 
carrying hiss head under hiss arm. 
Und he made me get up behind him. 
Ve gallopped up and down hill. Und 
ven ve crossed the bridge, he threw 
me off, und den he disappeared in a 
a clap of thunder. 

IcHaBop: That’s a ghastly story. 

Yost: But true, I’m certain, for one 

night the Headless Horseman gal- 

loped up and down the roof of my 
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inn, and I saw him disappear in a 

sheet of fire. 

IcHABop: It makes me shudder. 

Bauruus: Ja, the Headless Horseman 
is our most famous ghost in these 
parts. 

Brom: You are talking about the 
Headless Horseman, but none of you 
have ever had the experience I once 
had. 

Yost: Tell us, Brom. 

Brom: It was very late at night. I was 
riding alone when all of a sudden I 
came face to face with him. 

Bautuus: You were frightened? 

Brom: Of course not. He tried to make 
me climb up beside him, but instead 
I offered to race him. We did, and I 
was beating him all hollow when he 
got mad. When we reached the 
bridge, I looked behind and saw him 
vanish into the air. He was a bad 
sport. 

Bautuus: Dod iss quite a story. 

Brom: A true one. 

IcHaBop (Shuddering): Good Heavens! 
I hope I never have the misfortune 
to meet up with him. I wouldn’t 
know what to do. 

Brom (Warningly): It’s said that the 
Headless Horseman doesn’t intend 
any harm to the natives hereabouts. 
It’s strangers he doesn’t like. 

IcHaBop: But he wouldn’t think of me 
as a stranger. After all, I live here. 

Brom: You’re still a stranger to him. 

Music: An ominous bridge. Up and 
out. 

Katrina: It’s getting late, Ichabod. 
All the other guests have gone home. 

IcHaBop: Including Mr. Brom Bones. 

Katrina: I’m afraid he doesn’t like 

you. 
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IcHABoD: But of course you never 
were really interested in him. Ka- 
trina, I must talk to you. 

Katrina: Some other time. I’m quite 
tired. 

Peter (Fading in): Say, I’ve learned a 
new problem. I’ll ask you it, Mr. 
Crane. 

IcHABoD: Some other day, Peter. I’m 
busy. 

Perer: But you keep telling me I 
should learn to do my sums, and I’ve 
done so. This is a fine problem. 
Listen. 

Katrina: It will please him, Ichabod. 

Peter: I’ll tell you how old you are 
Mr. Crane, and how much you have 
in your pocket. 

IcHaBop: Really? 

Peter: Ready? Take your age and 
multiply by two. 

IcHABoD: Yes. 

Peter: Add five. 

IcHABoD: Go on. 

Peter: Multiply by fifty. 

IcHaBop: By fifty. (Pause) Go on. 

Peter: Subtract three-hundred and 
sixty-five. 

IcHaBoD: Mmmm! 
have it. 

Perer: Add the loose change in your 
pocket. Well, go ahead. 

IcHaBop: I have. 

Prerer: Your answer is what? 

IcHAaBop: What? Why, it’s four-zero- 
zero-five. Is that correct? 

Peter: If you say so. Know what. 
The first two figures in your answer 
are your age — forty. 

IcHaBop (Sputters): Now, look here — 

Peter: And the last two the change in 
your pocket — five cents. 

IcHaBop: I am not forty. I’m — 


(Pause) Yes, I 





Peter: But you figured it out, and 
you say you’re never wrong. Well, 
good night, Mr. Crane. You’re a 
good figurer. 

IcHasop (Still fuming): Why, I never 

. ridiculous. Katrina, you don’t 
believe I’m that old. 

Katrina: Why should I mind how old 
you are? It makes no difference, 
believe me. 

IcHAaBop: You wonderful girl! Kat- 
trina, this is the greatest moment of 
your life. I have to tell you, for it’s 
been gnawing at me inside all night 
long. 

Katrina: Indigestion? 

IcHaBop: And now I can speak? 

Katrina: Of course. 

IcHaBop: You don’t mind? 

Katrina: Not in the least. 

IcHasBop: How shall I begin. Oh, I’ve 
so carefully rehearsed all this, and 
now I’m speechless. 

Karrina: For the first time, probably. 

IcHaBop: Katrina, I kneel before you. 

Katrina: You're liable to get house- 
maid’s knee. 

IcHaBop: I do so wish to bring happi- 
ness into your life. 

Katrina: You do? 

Icnasop: At first I thought it was 
Brom Bones, but tonight I know 
differently. Katrina, I love you. I 
want you to be my wife. 

Karrina: No. 

IcHABOD (Amazed): What? 

Katrina (Firmly): No! 

IcHaBop: I don’t understand. 

Katrina: I know you don’t. 

IcHaBop: But I love you. 

Katrina: But I don’t love you. 

IcHasop: I don’t understand why not. 

Katrina: Of course you don’t, for 





you’re a ridiculous man. 

IcHaBop: You don’t mean that. 

Katrina: I most certainly do. 

IcHasop: And you don’t love me? 

Katrina: Not in the least. 

IcHaBop: But —I don’t understand 
your attitude. 

Katrina: I was merely flirting. I was 
playing a trick on you, just to make 
someone else jealous. 

IcHABop: I don’t believe you. You’ll 
change your mind. [’ll wait until 
you do. 

Karrina: Then you'll grow old wait- 
ing. (Fading) Good night, Ichabod. 

IcHaBop (Groaning): Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Music: A doleful theme. Forte and fade 
under. 

Narrator: And when Ichabod went to 
the stable to saddle Gunpowder for 
the homeward journey, that ancient 
animal greeted him with — 

Biz: Gunpowder whinnys shrilly, a real 
horse laugh. 

Music: A doleful theme. F orte and under. 

NARRATOR: Heavy-hearted and crest- 
fallen, Ichabod rode homeward. The 
late hour was as dismal as himself. 
No sign of life disturbed him. All 
the stories of ghosts and goblins he 
had heard came crowding upon him. 
The night grew darker and darker. 
The stars disappeared behind the 
driving clouds. Ichabod had never 
felt so lonely and dismal. He was 
approaching the place where the 
Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hol- 
low was said to make his head- 
quarters. His heart began to thump. 
Nervously, he kicked the irritable 
and sleepy Gunpowder in a faster 
pace. 

Music: Out into: 
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Sounp: Horse trotitng on dirt road. 
Sustain under. 

IcHaBoD: Come on, Gunpowder, you 
ugly brute. Hmphh! Made a fool of 
by a young girl. She was laughing at 
me all the while. Now she’s going 
to marry that lout, Brom Bones. 
How could she prefer him to me! 
Well, she’s a foolish, lightheaded 
girl, and she’s not worthy of me. I 
can’t understand it. (Clucking) Get 


along, Gunpowder. (Suddenly) 
What’s that? By the side of the 
road, 


Sounp: Hoofs out. 

IcHaBop (Frightened): W-who’s that? 
Who are you? A horseman! (Reali- 
zation) A horseman! Good evening? 
(Pause) Where’s your head? You’re 
carrying it under your arm. You’re 
the Headless Horseman of Sleepy 
Hollow. How are you? I’ve heard 
so much about you. Glad to see you, 
sir. I’m... I’m Ichabod Crane 

. . schoolmaster. Been to a social 
affair. Just going home. Rather 
late. I’d like to stay and talk, but I 
should be getting along. So you'll 
excuse me, I’m sure. Come on, Gun- 
powder! Giddap! 

Sounp: Hoofs into clumsy gallop. 
Sustain under. 

IcnaBop (Terrified): Oh, he’s following 
me. Right behind me .. . ohhh! 
Faster, Gunpowder, faster! 

Sounp: Hoofs out into: 

Music: A theme of pursuit. Forte and 
under. 

Narrator: And off dashed the de- 
crepit Gunpowder, with the Headless 
Horseman in close pursuit. Even 


Gunpowder seemed to realize the 
situation was grave. 


As Ichabod 
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approached a hollow, the girths of 

his saddle gave way. Seconds later 
the saddle— Hans Van Ripper’s 
best saddle — slipped to the ground 
and was trampled underfoot. But 
this was no time for petty fears, 
Ichabod thought. He was approach- 
ing the bridge, the place where the 
ghostly and headless pursuer was, 
according to legend, supposed to dis- 
appear. Ichabod took heart. Safety 
at last. Another convulsive kick in 
the ribs, and Gunpowder sprang 
upon the bridge. He gained the 
other side. Ichabod looked behind 
to see if his pursuer should vanish. 
According to rule he should. He 
saw the goblin rising in his saddle, 
and in the act of hurling his head at 
him. Ichabod endeavored to dodge, 
but too late. It encountered his 
cranium with a tremendous crash. 
Ichabod was tumbled into the dust. 
And Gunpowder, the Headless 
Horseman and his black steed passed 
him like a whirlwind. 

Music: Up and out. 

NARRATOR: The next day, when Icha- 
bod failed to put in an appearance, 
Yost Van Houten, the innkeeper, 
and Hans Van Ripper, from whom 
Ichabod had borrowed the horse, 
went searching for the missing 
schoolmaster. They paused by the 
fatal bridge. 

Yost: The hoofs seem to stop here by 
the bridge. Then another set goes 
on up through the field. Strange! 

Van Ripper: Maybe he vass drowned. 

Yost: The water isn’t deep enough. 
What are you staring at? 

VaN Ripper: Look —a hat. (Pause) 
Ja, it isa his. I recognize it. 


Yost: Here are some footprints. Just 
a few, and then they disappear. 

Van Ripper: You know vat I think. 
I think that Ichabod Crane vass 
spirited away from dis earth. 

Brom (Away): Hello, there. Hello. 

VaN Ripper: It’s Brom Bones. (Calling 
out) Hello, Brom. 

Brom (Fading in): Well, did you find 
anything? Any sign of him? 

VaN Ripper: Nary a sign. 

Brom: I don’t understand it. 

Yost: Do you suppose he — ? Oh, no, 
it couldn’t be. 

Brom: What are you trying to say, 
Yost? 

Yost: I wonder if he could have run 
across the Headless Horseman. 

Van Ripper: He might have, at that. 

Yost: Here is something else. Look — 
here. 

Van Ripper: A broken pumpkin. 

Yost: Might have fallen out of a 
passing wagon. 
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VaN Riprer: What do you make of de 
pumpkin, Brom? 

Brom: It looks as though it might 
have been thrown with a lot of force 
at some very hard object, like a 
man’s head. 

Yost: I guess that is the end of Mr. 
Ichabod Crane. 

Music: A peaceful theme. Forte and 
fade. 

Narrator: The story persisted that 
Ichabod had been carried away by 
the Headless Horseman of Sleepy 
Hollow. As he was a bachelor, and 
in nobody’s debt, the villagers gave 
him no further thought. Shortly 
after this incident, Brom Bones 
conducted the blooming Katrina to 
the altar. Even if Ichabod had left 
a forwarding address, it is doubtful 
if he would have been invited to the 
wedding. It is even more doubtful 
that he would have attended. 

Music: Up full and out. 

THE END 
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Part Five 





Production Notes 





BEWITCHED AND BEWILDERED 


Characters: 3 male; 7 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Emily wears an everyday dress un- 
til she comes in at the end in a gypsy cos- 
tume. Babs has on a Dutch costume, Andy 
a cowboy outfit, Mr. Blake, overalls and 
checkered shirt, Mrs. Blake, a gingham 
dress with full skirt and apron and a sun- 
bonnet. The witches wear the traditional 
long black capes and pointed hats. All the 
rest of the young people wear costumes. 


Properties: Book, wooden shoes, black hand- 
kerchief, pistol, broomsticks, paper, note- 
book, pencil, tray, glass of cider. 

Setting: The living room of the Blake home. 
At right is a sofa, and near it a large chair. 
At left is another large chair. Upstage 
center is a table with a telephone on it. 
Near this is another table with a victrola 
and records. Bookcases, other chairs and 
accompanying tables, lamps, and any 
other furnishings desired complete the room 
which is attractive and comfortable. The 
two large chairs and the sofa should be 
placed so that the witches can hide behind 
them during the beginning of the play. 

Lighting: The lights dim or black out as indi- 
cated in the text. 


A Piay Wirnovut a NAME 

Characters: 16 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: No special costumes are required. 

Setting: The only furnishings required are 
four chairs which the Stage Manager places 
on the stage, two on each side of the chalk 
line, and signs reading ‘Now,” “1787,” 
“Any Town,” “Boston,” “London,” 
“Washington, D. C.,’”’ and“ Philadelphia.’ ’ 

Properties: Chalk, knitting, sewing, pencils, 
pad, paper, newspapers. 

Lighting: No —_ effects required. If de- 
sired, spotlights may be trained on the two 
sides of the stage as action takes place on 
them. 


Happy Haunts 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Boy and Girl wear modern dress. 
The Ghosts wear long flowing costumes of 
grayish white. They have full sleeves, and 
hoods with holes cut out to see through. 
These hoods are attached at the back of the 
neck and may be put on and off easily. 
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Properties: Cigarette lighter, tank vacuum 
cleaner, jacket, bill, paper, cookbook, 
wallet, umbrella. 


Setting: The living room of a new and modern 
house. There is an arched opening in the 
upstage wall at right leading to the hall 
and outside. Downstage at left is a door 
leading to the rest of the house. The walls 
are all plain gray, and jutting out from the 
right wall is a modern fireplace. The up- 
stage end of the fireplace is an opening in- 
visible to the audience and leading to off- 
stage right. The wall extending from the 
arched doorway to the left wall has an in- 
visible opening in it near stage center. This 
may be accomplished by making the wall 
in two sections, with the left portion set 
about a foot downstage from the right por- 
tion and overlapping about a foot. Against 
the left wall is a television set facing right, 
and upstage from the television set a book- 
case filled with books. At stage center is a 
sofa with small tables at either end of it. 
On the sofa is a newspaper and on the table 
at right a large cigarette lighter. Near the 
television set and fireplace are chairs to 
complete the furnishings. Over back of 
chair near fireplace is a brightly colored 
smoking jacket. 


Lighting: The pase lighting should not be 
too bright. If possible, the lighting should 
come from floor lamps which should be 
placed so that they do not obstruct the 
view of upstage center. 


HALLOWEEN Gets A New Loox 
Characters: 10 male. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: The boys wear everyday clothes 
and sweaters or jackets. The men wear 
suits, and Mr. Peterson can wear an over- 
coat and old hat. 


Properties: Clothes basket, wicker porch 
rocker, large wooden box, clothes line, 
bicycle, lawn mower. 


Setting: The clubroom, a room in the rear of 
the Wilson’s garage. An old table and some 
straight chairs are at center. Pictures, 
pennants, etc., are hung on walls. A few of 
the boys’ belongings can be scattered about. 
Shelves on the walls hold books, maga- 
zines, cans of paint, hammers, etc. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Buiackx BuizzaRp 


Charaeters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 
overalls. 

Properties: Magazine, handkerchiefs, dress, 
brown paper, box of groceries, cotton, 
“boric acid,”’ glass. 

Setting: A farmhouse kitchen in western 
Kansas. A table and chairs are at center. 
Upstage right is a window with “dusty” 
panes. A clock hangs on the wall near 
window. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


The men can wear 


New Wor.ps 


Characters: 9 male; 1 female; more actors may 
be included by having more boys try out 
for the team. 

Flaying Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. The boys wear old 
clothes: blue jeans and shirts. Bill and Pete 
have football helmets, and whistles hung 
around their necks. (In Scene 2, the boys 
can look dirty, shirttails out, etc.) 

Properties: Pan of cookies, glasses, bottle of 
milk, plates, football, bottle of water. 

Setiing: The kitchen of the Mason home. A 
refrigerator is upstage left, an oven, up- 
stage right. (These can be made of book- 
cases with cardboard “doors,” painted 
white.) At center is a table with several 
chairs. A cupboard is near the refrigerator. 
A large window is upstage center, and up- 
stage right is the door. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue PuMPKINEATERS’ PUMPKIN 
Characters: 4 male; 4 female. (If desired, the 
number of witches and goblins can be in- 
creased.) 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Peter and Polly can wear everyday 
clothes or peasant costumes. Polly has on 
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an apron. The Goblins wear tight fitting 
black costumes, and the Witches wear the 
traditional black capes and pointed hats. 

Properties: Sewing, broomsticks for Witches, 
and a large cardboard pumpkin with a door 
and two windows painted on it so that it 
looks like a house. 

Setting: A meadow. A stool is at the center of 
the stage. Bushes, shrubs, flowers, and 
rocks may be placed around the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


RETURN OF THE NINA 

Characters: 7 male; 4 female; as many male 
and female extras as desired to be Indians, 
members of the crew, and townspeople. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The townspeople can wear peasant 
costumes. Columbus and the crew wear 
sailor’s costumes. Indians wear the tradi- 
tional Indian costumes. 

Properties: Handkerchief for Mother. 

Setting: The harbor at Palos. Coils of rope 
nets, boxes and kegs can be placed around 
stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Tue Lion anp THB Mouss 

Characters: 7 parts, may be taken by either 
male or female actors; more parts may be 
added by having more hunters. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Mouse is dressed in grey, with 
a ears and whiskers glued on. The 
ion wears brown, with a ruff to represent 
his mane. If possible, the Lion and the 
Mouse might wear suitable masks. The 
Hunters are dressed in brown, and wear 
green Robin Hood caps. 

Properties: A net, heavy weights for fastening 
it to the ground, a large cage on poles. 

Setting: A clearing in the forest. Bushes 
shrubs and rocks should be placed around 
the edge of the stage. Some of the bushes 
should be large enough to hide the Lion and 
the Mouse. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tus Wircn’s PaTrsrn 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female; workers may be 
male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The witches wear the traditional 
black costumes. Mary and Larry wear 
everyday dress. Puddenhead and the work- 
ers can wear overalls. 

Properties: Pumpkins, large book, spectacles, 
brooms, satchel, pumpkin faces, pattern on 
tissue paper. 

Setting: An office in Witchland. A large table 
is at center. Several stools are placed 
around stage. Signs “(Halloween, October 
3lst,” “Quiet — Halloween Rush On’’) are 
hung on walls. Three large pwmpkins are 
on table at center. 

Lighting: No special effects. 














For Special Occasions 
PLAYS = “in ocToBER 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions published in this issue, sub- 
scribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for the celebration of the following events: 


October 9th — Leif Ericson Day 
A Saga or THe Norsemen (For Junior High) 


October 12th — Columbus Day 


Ferrers AND Dreams (For Junior High) 

I Saauu Sart Aaarn (For Junior x ak and Older) 
A Cutty or Destiny (For Junior ee ) 
Brave Apm'rat (For Junior High) 

Tae Boy Dreamer (For Junior Hi 

ADMIRAL OF THE OcEAN SEA Ut heded 

Bryonp Tuu te (For Intermediates 

Jmuy Cotumsus (For weeenee 

Great Bearnnino (For Intermediates) 

Tue Guory He Deserves (For Intermediates) 
For tHe Guiory or Sparn (For Intermediates) 
Co.umsus Saits tue Sea (For Intermediates) 
Cotumsvus Awakes (For petermnematen? 

Son or Cotumsus (For Prima: rades) 
Tuerr Masestizs’ COMMAND Rate Play) 


October 28th — Anniversary of the Statue of Liberty 
Tue Sratve Speaks (Radio Play) 


October 28th — Anniversary of Freedom of the Press 
First Freepom (Radio Play) 


October 30th — Halloween 


Tue Haontep Ciorgesiine (For Junior High) October, 1949 
Guost tn THE House (For Junior High) 

Tue House Is Hauntep Vor Rutormomioten) 

Tue Broomstick Beauty (For Junior Hig! h) October, 1947 
Horrors, Incorporated (For Junior High October, 1946 
THE Sort-HEaRTED Guost (For Junior igh) October, 1945 
Tue Youncest Witcu (For Junior H igh) October, 1943 
Hiesuanp Lap (For Junior High) October, 1944 
Guosts on Guarp (For Intermediates) ra al 1949 
Meet Mk. Wircu (For Intermediates) 

Broom Marker Day (For Intermediates) 

Tue L'trLe boy, Wao Triep (For aad Grades) 

ee a ye For iy nf 

Tue W asn’t (For Primary Grades) 

THE Ween —- (For in Pay _— es) 

IcHarop Ripgs AGAIN (Radio P’ 

Tue New Broom (For oaks 

Unper THE Harvest Moon ah Intermediates)..... 

Tue Wrrcn’s Pumpxtn (For Intermediates) 

Patsy SHows Tuem (For i> 

THE fasownes WISHES 

Rep Maarc (For Primary 

Tue Maaric Jacx-O- Se fe Primary Grades) 

Tue Maaic Pumpxrn (For og A Grades) 

Oup Lapy Wrrcn's Parry (For Primary Grades) 

Tue Cat Wao Wantep To Ripe a Broom (For Primary Grades) 

THIRTEEN AND HaLLoween (For Primary Grades 

Tue Lirrie Wirce Wao Foreor (For Primary Grades) 

Tue Maatic Spe.t (For Primary Grades) 


Any of suse aaah, £8 wet an Rines in current issues, may be geet: ty echoes. Single 
copies of ual plays may be purchased for 15c each. mre ponder kkeeping we t that 
payment gaa 2 ye playbook pre epearny for small quantities. When ordering, give 
name under which subscription isl 





PLAYS, Ine., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











Royalty Gree Plays in Book Form 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
FOR YOUNG ACTORS 


Just published. Here is a balanced assortment 
of traditional and modern plays for celebrating 
Christmas. Some of the most popular Christmas 
26 Royalty-Free One-Act Plays plays ever published in PLAYS, The Drama Maga- 
edited by A. S. BURACK zine for Young People, are included: “No Room 

at the Inn,” “The Broth of Christkindli,” ‘The 
Littlest Fir,” “Everywhere Christmas,” ““The Perambulating Pie,” etc. A new dramatiza- 
tion of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” is offered also. Plays are arranged in four sections: 
Junior High, Intermediate, Primary, and Radio. Simple settings and flexible casts make 
these dramas easy to produce. 308 pages: $2.75 





RADIO PLAYS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


15 Great Stories Adapted for 
Royalty-Free Performance 
by WALTER HACKETT 


Just published. Famous stories such as “A Tale 
of Two Cities” by Dickens, Hawthorne’s “The Great 
Stone Face,” “Rip Van Winkle” and “The 
of Sleepy Hollow” by Washington Irving, a favorite 
—— from Louisa May Alcott’s “Little Women,” 
and Maupassant’s “* Necklace” are drama- 
With an introduction by tized in this unusual collection of short radio plays. 
NORMAN CORWIN Most of the plays have already been production- 
tested in class and assembly programs, over radio 
stations and school loudspeaker systems. So faithfully have the style and spirit of the 
original narratives been followed that these plays may even be read satisfactorily as con- 





densations. 


277 pages: $2.75 





100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN} 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


One hundred plays in one volume! This 
book is a giant collection of easy-to-pro- 
duce, one-act plays on a wide variety of 
subjects: holidays, patriotism, legends, 
fairy tales, history, comedy and special oc- 
casion pieces. These well-written dramas 
are both timely and timeless in their ap- 
peal, fun to read and fun to act. Primary 
and intermediate 886 pages; $4.75 


ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS*} 
by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 


Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both 
holiday and general. Lifelike teen-age 
characters in humorous situations. Enjoy- 
able for adult groups as well as young 
people. Junior high and high school 

432 pages; $3.50 





CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE* 
by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Thirty one-act vocational guidance plays 
dramatizing careers for young people. En- 
tertaining dramas with true-to-life char- 
acters, realistic settings, and authentic 
backgrounds. Junior high and high school 

342 pages; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL 
DAYS*} 


by MILDRED HARK and 
NOEL McQUEEN 


Twenty-four one-act plays for all the im- 
portant holidays, both modern and tradi- 
tional interpretations. Accurate historical 
backgrounds, simple settings, convi 
characters. Intermediate and junior hi 


\, 397 pages: $3 


*Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries - 
tListed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC, 8 ARLINGTON sTREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 











